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EDITORIAL NOTES 


N spite of threats and persecution, in spite of deliberate 
and organized opposition to the Christian Faith, 
there were signs of Christian advance in many 

lands in the years before the war, advance which could 
be measured by increased numbers of converts, by the 
fine quality of Christian witness, and by the rise and 
development of Churches. Often in fact came the 
suggestion from overseas that if only the ‘“‘ Home Churches ”’ 
would buck up there were no limits to possible advance. 

The vision of opportunities barely grasped for lack of 
resources is continually galling to the missionary and 
must be met with repentance and sympathy. But the 
** Home Church ”’ in this country at all events was assum- 
ing more and more the aspect of a beast of burden 
belaboured by its rider, and no longer sensitive as of old 
to the goad of the missionary deputation. 

Missionary interest was contracted to that of a faithful 
minority whose capacity to give was limited and often 
diminishing. So the money to help Christian work over- 
seas grew steadily less, and we could only say that God 
was turning the failure of the Home Church to His own 
account, throwing the younger Churches upon their own 
resources and so strengthening their growth and indepen- 
dence. That is actually happening, and we thank God 
for it. But it does not give God any special pleasure to 
work through human failure and we are not excused by 
the fact that He is able to do so from learning from it 
and trying to see wherein the failure lies. 

Perhaps the patient ass, so often smitten by the prophet’s 
whip, has seen the angel of the Lord standing in the way 
with his sword drawn in his hand. Perhaps our way 
has been perverse before the Lord, and we must stop 
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and ask the angel what we are to do next. It is possible 
that our frames of thinking about the missionary enterprise 
are outworn, and that we need new ones. 

Hence the decision to carry on the East AND WEST 
Review for the war period in spite of the grave risk of 
financial loss, a decision which we trust will be 
loyally and practically upheld by our readers by the 
continuance of their support. Hence the importance of 
the seven volume report of Tambaram, which will engage 
our critical attention in the forthcoming numbers of the 
REVIEW. 

To assume illwill or negligence on the part of those 
who are critical of or opposed to missionary work is a 
dangerous presumption. Their resistance to our zeal may 
be God’s way of forcing us to think. Wherein does this 
resistance consist ? 

Three elements in it are easily discerned, the first 
general and deeply rooted, the others more directly 
associated with contemporary malaise. 

(1) Call it original sin or what you will, the natural 
man in all of us puts family before parish, parish before 
diocese, our Church before the Church Universal, just as 
he puts class before nation and nation before international 
order. It is this parochialism, this resistance of man to 
the universality of God’s love, which is dramatized for 
all time in the Book of Jonah. Called to preach beyond 
his own people, Jonah tries to run away as far as it is 
humanly possible to get rather than obey. And here 
Jonah is Everyman. Only the Gospel of the Cross, taken 
to heart and made our very own, can break that resistance 
down. 

(2) There is an overwhelming sense among thoughtful 
people, and especially among the young, of wrongs to be 
righted and evils to be overcome in our own European 
society. The spiritual vision and energy of many are so 
wholly absorbed by this haunting need that they can see 
no further. 

(3) The shame evoked by the sins of Europe inhibits 
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them from any desire to preach the Gospel to the peoples 
of Africa and the East. 

In fact the argument, “If you want to be a missionary 
why go three thousand miles away when there’s a harvest 
field full of tares round the corner ?”’ cannot be laughed 
away nor met by the assumption of a special missionary 
vocation. We must recognize the truth in it without 
abandoning our claim that work in distant lands is still 
God’s will for His Church. 

Pierre Charles in Missiologie suggests that we must 
distinguish between the mission of the Church and the 
work of missions. Translated into categories which are 
more familiar to us than those of Roman Catholic thinkers, 
his meaning is that it is the mission of the Church to 
proclaim and propagate the Gospel in all the world, 
and it is the aim of missions to found native Churches 
which will fulfil the Church’s mission in their own lands. 

In fact the objectors to missions are, of course, right 
in contending that the Church’s mission to go into all 
the world includes the street round the corner every bit 
as much as the bazaars of Benares. But to say that is 
not to deny that there is a place for missions. Moreover, 
though it may be presumptuous for the Churches of the 
West to Christianize the East, they can at least help to 
found native Churches which will ultimately do so. 

The sending of missions is part of the mission of the 
Church, but their aim is not directly to preach the Gospel 
to every creature, but the more limited one of founding 
Churches ; and to this end missionaries must preach the 
Gospel until the Church founded as the result of their 
preaching is strong enough to become self-active in the 
proclamation of the Gospel among their own people. 

Some of the consequences of this distinction are already 
receiving recognition. 

For example, as we become aware of the fact that it is 
the purpose of missions to found Churches it becomes 
necessary to say what we mean by Churches and the 
Church. And this involves theology. Theology has been 
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too long kept out of our missionary thinking, and no 
fear of upsetting co-operative work ought to keep it out 
any longer. There is too much at stake. 

Again, it has become impossible to say that the young 
Church must be responsible for its pastoral work and 
missionary money must be kept for breaking new 
ground. The missionary societies will do well to give heed 
to Mr. Peacey’s plea in his article in the current number 
(p. 30) that they should “ rescind their rule by which 
they are willing to supply missionaries, but not mission- 
aries’ salaries, for substitutes provided by the indigenous 
Churches.” 

We must, moreover, be careful what we mean by the 
‘unfinished task of the Church.” That phrase is some- 
times used with the implication that the task of the 
Church will be in some sense “ finished’? when the 
Gospel has been preached in those lands where it has 
not yet been heard. It is quite unscriptural to talk about 
evangelizing China or Thibet or any other country if 
by that you mean preaching the Gospel in as many centres 
as possible simply as a message of individual salvation 
without reference from the beginning to membership in 
the Church. Evangelization considered as a work 
independent of or out of organic relation to the building of 
the Church is unknown to the New Testament. 

To take another consequence of our distinction, it is 
not the function of missions to permeate non-Christian 
Society with Christian principles instilled through educa- 
tional, social or medical work, and hope for the best. 
That is the function of the native Church in the future. 

Have we “bitten off more than we can chew” by 


confusing the mission of the Church with the work of 
missions ? 
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On November 26th a Pastoral Letter from the Arch- 
bishops on “ the great and abiding tasks of the Church ” 
was read in our churches. Next day in a letter to The 
Times Lord Halifax spoke of the missionary enterprise as 
““a school where we can best learn many of the secrets 
essential to the building of the better world of our desires ” 
—a fine tribute to the reality and power of the Christian 
fellowship which can transcend the barriers of nation and 
of race. There is “‘ internationalism,’’ and there is this 
other thing. It is a pity that it should have taken to 
itself the clumsy word ecumenicity ; but when all the circum- 
stances are considered, it must be allowed to pass. 
Certainly we must not be so put off by the word or its 
ill-defined use as to ignore the reality of the thing. 

Christians have much to learn from Sir Alfred Zimmern’s 
Spiritual Values and Foreign Affairs.* The book makes it 
clear that the Churches’ uncritical advocacy of inter- 
nationalism has been, however well-meaning, often mis- 
informed and unfortunate in result. He distinguishes 
between internationalism and Catholicity. ‘‘ Christians 
are members of an cecumenical body—a body the members 
of which are scattered throughout the world. Ccumen- 
icity . . . is, or should be, a much closer bond than 
internationalism. It is not a bond between two indepen- 
dent groups: it is membership in a single group.” 

Spiritual Values and Foreign Affairs should be read along- 
side of Dr. William Paton’s The Hour and its Need.t If 
the one shows that the Church must see beyond inter- 
nationalism, the other shows what the cecumenical 
character of the Church means now and may mean in 
the future, and on what it is founded—One God, one 
Gospel, one God-given community, one obedience, a 
sense of divine power making use of frail human vessels, 
a gratitude and shame which comprise “a sense of debt 
infinite and yet not burdensome, on the one hand to 
God for His grace, and on the other to those who have 
not received the Gospel.” 

* Oxford University Press, 7/6. + Edinburgh House Press, 1/-. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MINISTRY IN THE 
CHURCH OF INDIA 
TO-DAY 


By J. R. PEACEY* 


FROM MISSION TO CHURCH 
a Fe history of the Church of England’s missionary 


work during the last forty years reveals a change 

of outlook which is of the utmost significance. 
In part that change has, as is the way with all things 
English, occurred rather than been initiated. In part it 
is the reflexion of the Anglican Church’s own history 
during that same period. It may be summarized as a 
new vision of the relevance of the Church. In 1go0 the 
Church at home was quite content to delegate the whole 
of its responsibility for foreign evangelism to its missionary 
societies. To-day it shoulders its own responsibilities, with 
the missionary societies as its agents. 

Moreover, the conduct of the missionary business of 
the Church has shifted from the home base to the mission 
fields. The responsibility and the management is no 
longer vested in the parent Church alone ; it is shared 
in partnership with all her daughter Churches. The 
Conference at Edinburgh, in 1910, to which the younger 
Churches sent their delegates, and the Conference at 
Tambaram in 1938, to which the older Churches sent 
theirs, and on which the younger Churches had the larger 
representation, are indicative of the progress in missionary 


* The Rev. J. R. Peacey is Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 
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outlook not only in the Anglican Church, but throughout 
the mission world during these last forty years. 

Finally, this change from mission consciousness to 
Church consciousness has resulted in the younger Churches 
leading the way to a further development. To them the 
Lambeth Appeal of 1920 is not only a challenge, but an 
immediate issue. ‘The re-union of the Churches is an 
urgent need, for the present disunion not only breaks up 
the already existing relationship of families and groups, 
but effectively hampers all Christian witness to the vast 
surrounding non-Christian population. It is noteworthy 
that most of the younger Churches to-day are actively 
engaged in schemes for re-union. 


INDIA ILLUSTRATES THE PROGRESS 


Naturally, this process has been visible in India. In 
1900 the members of our Church were grouped round 
different missionary bodies, owing allegiance to them 
rather than to the Church, known as “* C.M.S. Christians,”’ 
*“*S.P.G. Christians,’ and so on. It was not so long ago 
that it was considered unique when half a dozen boys 
in Bengal, who had failed to hold up their hands when 
asked if they belonged to any of the usual societies, 
**C.M.S.,” “ Oxford Mission,” ‘ Baptist,” etc., replied 
that they belonged to the Church of India. Even in 
Tinnevelly Diocese, where the Church is older and more 
developed than in most of the other parts of India, the 
outstanding feature of these last forty years, according to 
Bishop Western, is that “two groups, under the C.M.S. 
and S.P.G., have become one Church.” 

Moreover, during that period, the same transfer of 
control is observable. ‘In 1900,” writes Bishop Western, 
*“most of the pastoral work was under the control of 
superintending missionaries ; to-day this is true only of 
one special area.’”’ Where there were fifteen missionaries 
now there are six ; where there were eighty-seven Indian 
clergy, now there are ninety-three. And the propor- 
tionate increase of Indian clergy in other dioceses is far 
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greater, because, for years, Tinnevelly and Dornakal 
dioceses have been far ahead of others in their supply 
of native clergy. Moreover, in these dioceses, and to a 
lesser extent in other dioceses, such as Lucknow and 
Nasik, diocesanization is complete, and the control of 
the whole of the Church’s life, including finance and 
even the expenditure of the grants made by missionary 
societies, is under the control of the Bishop and his diocesan 
council. 

Finally, the scheme for re-union in South India, 
originated in 1919, and approved in principle by the 
Lambeth Conference in 1930, though still awaiting the 
final sanction of the Churches concerned, including our 
own Church, was the first of all such schemes, just as it 
is still the pattern of most of them. And during the last 
few years a further Round Table Conference for Re-union 
of a wider group of Churches in North India has been 
meeting regularly, and recording steady progress. At 
Tambaram it was made plain beyond doubt that the 
younger Churches, and India in particular, are insistent 
on the practical achievement of re-union within the next 


few years. 


CAUSES OF DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 


If it be asked what are the root causes of this remark- 
able development in our country, it can only be answered 
that the chief factor has been force of circumstances, or 
the hand of God. God the Holy Spirit commonly guides 
our folly into His wisdom through events. 

Thus in part the change has been due to the very 
success of the missionaries who have set going a Christian 
movement which can no longer be restricted to their 
control. 7 

In particular the mass-movements, springing up fre- 
quently out of apparently barren soil, and gathering in 
thousands of converts every year, have made a demand 
upon the Church’s forces which a mission organization 
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of itself could never meet. Man’s best sowing has failed 
to produce any harvest, and then God out of a barren 
patch has produced an abundant harvest, for which all 
the existing labourers are too few. 

In part it has been due to the failure of the Church at 
home to maintain the supply of missionaries, and, since 
the depression, to the increasing lack of money ;_ both of 
which deficiencies God has most wonderfully turned into 
an opportunity and a blessing for the infant Church, 
challenging it to supply that need itself. 

In part the change has been due to the growth of 
nationalism in India, as in the rest of the world, and to 
the wholly right and honourable resolve that the people 
of the country should control their own destiny alike in 
the nation and in the Church. In few countries have 
there been such rapid political changes or such transfer 
of responsibility from the governing race to the governed 
as in India. The passing of the Indian Church Measure 
and Act in 1927, which made our Church independent 
of the Church of England, was as great a step forward 
in the direction of the one as was the new Constitution 
of India in 1935 in the direction of the other. More- 
over, the forces which were released by the emergence 
of this Indian Church were in a lateral no less than a 
vertical direction. Not only did the centre of interest 
and responsibility shift inevitably from England to India 
and from Englishmen to Indians, but their common 
concern in the Church began to weld together English 
and Anglo-Indian and Indian parishes, and those in 
charge of them in a new unity of fellowship. The Anglican 

Church in India has become the Indian Church. 
Put in another way, the Church in India during the 
last forty years has developed from a sphere of evangelism 
into an organic Church which itself evangelizes. The 
difference can be compared with that of the two stages 
of St. Paul’s career, the ‘‘ missionary journeys” and “ the 
care of all the Churches,” or with the two types of ministry 
enumerated by St. Paul, both needed in the early Church, 
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prophets and evangelists, pastors and teachers, the 
preaching of the Gospel and the shepherding of the flock. 

The first stage of evangelism was characterized by 
Englishmen in control, with evangelists (or catechists) 
under them, with their groups of Christians exiled from 
their own people and from the national life, gathered in 
as individuals into an isolated and foreign manner of life. 
The final stage of Church development, which is not 
yet completed, is characterized by the people of the 
country in control, with indigenous clergy themselves 
shepherding the people, and with community life and 
community conversions in which the converts lose 
nothing of their contact with their own country’s civiliza- 
tion. The future of the Church rests in the hands not 
of Englishmen but of Indians, and not of missionaries but 
of an indigenous ministry, both lay and clerical. 

Where the Church is strongly established and vigorous, 
as in Tinnevelly and Dornakal, it has been built upon a 
large Indian ministry with a full corporate sense of 
responsibility for their Church. It is interesting to note 
that the local contributions to the Church in Tinnevelly 
had increased from about £4,150 in 1900 to £13,650 in 
1937, though the number of baptized had only grown 
from 80,400 to 115,000 in that period. The Dornakal 
diocese, which was only founded in 1912, and of which 
the first bishop was the first Indian bishop to be appointed, 
has ever since shown the way to the rest of India, both 
in the number of new converts made each year, about 
11,000 per annum, and in the vigour and development 
of its Church life. One reason for this is that from the 
outset the bishop concentrated upon the adequate supply 
of Indian clergy and teachers and upon thorough training 
of them and of their wives, with constant refresher courses. 
It is significant that he is also the pioneer in the new use 
of the ministry of the laity. Not only does his diocese 
lead all others in the proportion of its laity that take 
part in the evangelistic week each year (about half of 
the entire Communicant membership), and in the way 
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that the local congregations have replaced catechists in 
the work of evangelism (only four catechists are now left 
in the diocese), but also a body of laity is now being 
specially trained, who will be able to lead their congrega- 
tions in evangelism whilst at the same time supporting 
themselves by their own work. Similarly, in the Nadia 
district of Calcutta diocese, the life of the Church, which 
for years has been stagnant, has been awakened to fresh 
life by the coming of Bishop Tarafdar. In Lahore diocese 
the other Indian assistant bishop, Bishop Bannerjee, is 
likewise the centre of a new young Indian Church forward 
movement, just as Canon Chandu Lal was, whose death 
two years ago was a grievous blow to the diocese ; and 
Canon Manuel, in Madras diocese, is another man who 
is building up a mass movement. It is obvious that 
Indian leadership is bound to be more successful in the 
presentation of the Gospel and in the building up of 
the local Church than English leadership. If any doubts 
were held on the subject, the truth of it has been con- 
clusively proved by such leaders as the above who have 
so far emerged. It would seem that there is an urgent 
moral in this for all such Englishmen who at present 
hold high office in the Indian Church. In the words of 
Monsignor Marella, Apostolic Delegate to Japan to the 
young Dominican Bishop of Sendai: “You are the 
first missionary bishop of Sendai, and I congratulate you ; 
but I hope and am sure that you will be the last.” Thus 
he emphasized the need for native bishops. Similarly, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the greatest need of every 
young Church overseas to-day is that of native clergy. 


THE NEED OF AN INDIGENOUS MINISTRY IN THE CHURCH OF 
INDIA TO-DAY 

It is manifest, therefore, that the prime need of the 
Church of India to-day is a plentiful supply of Indian 
clergy. There is, of course, the ministry of the laity as 
well as of the clergy ; the witness of the home and of the 
school and of the community is at least as important as 
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the witness of the priest ; nevertheless, at this infant 
stage of the Church’s life, the local priest’s influence is 
of necessity going to be of paramount importance. The 
catechist cannot take his place. As the Bishop of Dornakal 
has pointed out, every Christian congregation has a right 
to the sacraments; and one cannot expect a strong 
Church life to be built up in a community which can only 
receive Holy Communion once in three months. More- 
over, the catechist lacks the advantages alike of the priest 
and the teacher. The teacher is at least resident ; the 
priest has his recognized position ; but the catechist is 
a wanderer with perhaps twelve to fifteen villages under 
him, and he has no orders to support his authority. The 
need of the Church to-day, therefore, is a plentiful supply 
of clergy. 

The present position varies greatly in different dioceses. 
In Tinnevelly diocese there are 94 Indian clergy, and 
there were already 87 in 1900. The very strong position 
that the diocese held in this respect has therefore not 
been maintained ; though it still leads the way as at 
least only second to Dornakal. Dornakal diocese has 
144 Indian clergy, a number which has grown steadily 
since the day when, on the foundation of the diocese, the 
Bishop set himself to build up the church on a strong 
Indian ministry. Similarly, Madras diocese already had 
47 Indian clergy in 1900, excluding 1o in the future 
Dornakal diocese, as against 31 missionaries ; and though 
the number of missionaries has now dwindled to 29, 
the number of Indian clergy is still only 48 ; though the 
Church’s population has increased from 39,000 to 50,500. 

But in the northern dioceses much less attention has 
been given to the provision of an Indian ministry. Thus, 
in Calcutta diocese there were in 1900, for 14,000 Bengali 
members of our Church, 50 missionaries and 27 Indian 
clergy ; in Lahore diocese, for an Indian community of 
5,000, there were 48 missionaries and only 16 Indian 
clergy ; and in Lucknow diocese, for about the same 
number, 44 missionaries and only 6 Indian clergy. To-day 
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the position is proportionally far worse, since with the 
missionaries in these three dioceses reduced to 24, 20 and 
1g respectively, and the Indian Church increased to 
42,047, 88,362 and 45,211, the number of Indian clergy 
is still only 46, 48 and 26. 

To-day the provision of an indigenous ministry is placed 
in the foreground of our Church’s programme. The 
Church has awakened to the realization that, just as 
India will only be won for Christ by the witness of an 
Indian Christian community, so that community can only 
be adequately established, inspired and shepherded by an 
Indian ministry, which must include the leaders of the 
Church as well as those holding subordinate positions. 
The urgency for the provision of such a ministry has 
been aggravated not only by the rapidity with which 
Indians of all classes are becoming race conscious, but 
also by the European war, which will inevitably mean the 
withdrawal of still more missionaries and money by the 
Home Church. The Indian Church in the very near 
future may have to fend for itself. 


TRAINING OF THE CLERGY : THE PAST 


There have been, of course, for many years facilities 
in every diocese for training a certain number of the 
clergy, but the arrangements were often temporary and 
haphazard. Thus the fine Henry Martyn Theological 
School in Lahore, together with a splendid library, which 
flourished in the time of Bishop Lefroy, has since been 
closed down, and clergy trained under different mission- 
aries in turn. The same is still true of Bengal, where 
the training of the C.M.S. clergy for the last few years 
has been entirely dependent on a certain missionary being 
available, who has had to combine the training of these 
men with his other work. This year, since he is no longer 
available, a new centre under a retired Indian parish 
priest has had to be tried for the training of catechists, and 
the training of more clergy postponed for a year or two. 
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Meanwhile, the Oxford Mission and the S.P.G. have at 
last managed to agree to a common training centre for 
their clergy under Father Chakravati, head of St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood at Haluaghat. Previously the head of the 
S.P.G. himself trained all hisown men. Similar expedients 
have had to be devised in other dioceses, where, owing 
to the small number of clergy required in a period of 
years, and the difficulty of vernacular, this has hitherto 
been the only possible course. There was also an attempt 
at one time to send Urdu-speaking candidates of our 
Church to an interdenominational theological college at 
Saharanpore, but this did not prove successful. Mean- 
while in the South, Bishop’s Training Seminary has 
continued to train Tamil priests since 1924; all the 
Telugu priests in Dornakal diocese have from the beginning 
been trained in the Theological Seminary at Dornakal, 
and Bishop’s College, Calcutta, founded in 1820 by 
Bishop Middleton for the training of clergy and catechists, 
as well as being an Arts College, has steadily, down the 
years, turned out Europeans and Anglo-Indians and the 
higher grade of Indian clergy who could take their training 
in English. At first the number at Bishop’s College was 
small, and almost entirely European—much of the pioneer 
missionary work in Madras diocese was done by Anglo- 
Indians, and three Bishop’s College men were martyred 
at Delhi and elsewhere in the Mutiny—but for the last 
twenty years or more an increasing majority are Indians. 


TRAINING OF THE CLERGY : A NEW SCHEME 

In February, 1936, largely as a result of the inspiration 
of Canon Stacy Waddy, that man of vision, whose last 
visit to India the year before he died was devoted to this 
object, the bishops of the Indian Church produced an 
all-embracing scheme for training for the whole of India, 
under which there should be a Vernacular Training 
College in each major language, and Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta, should continue to be used as a training centre 
for graduates and others capable of being instructed in 
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English from all dioceses. Under this scheme Bishop’s 
Theological Seminary in Tinnevelly has been rebuilt at 
Tirumaraiyur near Nazareth for Tamil students from 
Madras and Tinnevelly dioceses, and also receives students 
from Colombo, Burma and Singapore ; and a new college 
has been built at Khatauli, near Delhi, for Urdu-speaking 
students from the Punjab and the United Provinces. 
Originally it was hoped that Hindi-speaking students from 
Chota Nagpur and Calcutta dioceses would also be able 
to receive instruction there, but the expense and standard 
of living in this new centre are so much higher than in 
either of these dioceses that, at least temporarily, a training 
centre under more primitive conditions, with thatched 
cottages of village type in the place of brick houses, is 
being started for these two dioceses at Lohardaga near 
Ranchi. 

A most delightful feature of both these new colleges at 
Tirumaraiyur and Khatauli is that they have been 
sponsored jointly by the S.P.G. and the Q.M.S., and the 
staff will be provided by both societies. The C.M.S. is 
also sending a missionary at the end of this year to join 
the two S.P.G. missionaries on the staff of Bishop’s College, 
Calcutta. By this new policy of co-operation in India’s 
Theological Colleges, the two Societies show both the 
primary importance which they attach to this work, and 
also their eagerness to give our Church the fullness of 
the catholic and evangelical traditions together, and not 
apart or in rivalry. And by this concentration of their 
forces upon the training of an indigenous ministry, the 
two societies have already anticipated the findings of the 
Tambaram Conference, which considers the matter to be 
of such importance “ that the burden should be shared 
by the older and younger Churches.’? Unquestionably 
this co-ordinating of policy between the different dioceses 
at the Synod of 1936, and its subsequent whole-hearted 
acceptance by the missionary societies has marked a most 
important step in the development of the Church of 


India, Burma and Ceylon. 
B 
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PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE NEW POLICY 

It might be well to enumerate some of the general 
principles that were accepted. 

1. It was generally recognized that the great majority 
of the clergy must be drawn from the local Church which 
they would serve. 

2. From these a high standard of education could not 
be expected. Matriculation would normally be the 
minimum educational standard required. A ministry of 
this kind is the only one (a) that the Church in most 
areas can afford ; (6) that can know the local conditions 
sufficiently well to be effective. . 

3. For this reason the training of the clergy must be in 
a rural environment and under simple village conditions 
similar to those in which they will work, and in their 
own vernacular, so that they may be able to quote the 
Bible in their vernacular and speak in it fluently. 

4. The personal character and pastoral skill of the 
clergy is the first and foremost requirement. 

Therefore in the Theological Colleges primary attention 
must be paid to the development of the students’ devotional 
life and to pastoralia, including a considerable amount of 
practical work. This is particularly necessary, since the 
knowledge of the Bible, even of the average ordinand, is 
very scanty, whilst churchmanship, as understood in 
England, in most cases, at least in North India, does 
not exist. 

5. For this reason a new emphasis must be laid upon 
the privileges and responsibilities of Church membership. 
C.M.S. and S.P.G. running in double harness should 
achieve this object of a biblical catholicity coupled with 
a catholic preaching of the Bible, and together build up 
a churchmanship and pastoral methods which incorporate 
the best of both their traditions. 

6. This churchmanship must, nevertheless, alike in 
order to be real to the students themselves and to meet 
the needs of their future congregations, be, as far as possible, 
an Indian expression of faith and worship. Thus Indian 
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music and Indian ceremonies and postures of worship 
are to be used, in so far as they are compatible with 
Christian standards ; and experiments should be made in 
the introduction of Indian forms of service as well as in 
the retention of Indian customs in the life of the Church. 
The students must be encouraged first and foremost to 
regard themselves as Indians, not members of a foreign 
Church and strangers to the life and aspirations of their 
nation, but members of an Indian Church, living in the 
full stream of their country’s life, and through their Indian 
interpretation of the Catholic faith winning India for 
Christ.* 


THE SAME PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO BISHOP'S COLLEGE, 
CALCUTTA 


It was for the same reason that the bishops in 1936 
also decided that Bishop’s College should abandon 
taking the Serampore B.D. Examination, which was apt 
to distract students from the true object of their training, 
and in the place of it take a new course which has the 


* It is of interest that the recent Tambaram Conference in its finding 
on the indigenous ministry of the Church has endorsed each one of these 
principles. 


1. “ The Theological School, in which the great majority of ministers will 
be trained, must primarily be (located) in close contact with the life of the 
Church.” 


2. *‘ Conditions of entrance should include general education at least up 
to the standard of entrance to a university.” Additional recommendations 
are that one or two years’ practical work and a teacher’s training should be 
demanded where practicable. 


3. “‘ The vernacular should be the medium of instruction. It is specially 
necessary that students should constantly read and study the Bible in the 
vernacular, and that they should learn to speak and write their own language 
correctly, idiomatically, freely and effectively, in both its literary and colloquial 
form.” 


4. and 5. Particular importance is laid on what the Report calls Practical 
Theology. (a) “The nourishment of the life of worship in the individual 
student, with habits of personal devotion and discipline.” (b) ‘‘ The appli- 
cation of the Christian faith to all types of individual and corporate living,” 
i.e. moral theology. (c)“* Training in preaching, religious education, evangel- 
ism, conduct of worship and the care of souls,” i.e. pastoral work. 


6. Finally, ‘‘ The students should be well grounded in the history, civiliza- 
tion and religions of their own country . . . indigenous music and singing 
should be taught as part of the regular course,” 
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sole object of preparing them for the ministry. In this 
course primary importance is given to knowledge of the 
Bible; and moral theology, pastoral theology and the 
history of Christian worship are incorporated, together 
with systematic theology and the history of the Church. 
Moreover, since the course cannot be given in any one 
vernacular except English—last year’s twenty-four students 
spoke ten languages between them—an attempt is made 
to maintain their contact with their environment and 
language by the compulsory study of their vernacular 
Bible alongside the English Bible and a terminal examina- 
tion on some part of it in the vernacular, as well as by 
evangelistic campaigns. Indeed, the only justifications for 
one higher theological college in which English is used 
are that (1) as yet very few theological works have been 
translated into vernaculars, and that without regular 
study of English text books, these better students would 
be deprived of any serious reading of the latest literature 
on the subject, and (2) the leaders of the Indian Church 
require a wider vision both of India and of the Indian 
Church than they can obtain in any local seminary. 
Indeed, at Bishop’s College there are found together not 
only Bengalis, Punjabis, Tamils, Cingalese, Travancorians, 
and others from almost every province, with ways as 
strange to each other as they are to Englishmen, and 
each with their own and quite different problems of 
Church life, but in addition generally a member of the 
Mar Thoma or Syrian Church, and Anglo-Indians. And 
in the coming year there will also be a Jewish convert 
from Iraq in his second year and a Sea Dyak from Borneo 
in his first year. Until 1935 the great majority of the 
students came from South India. To-day the position is 
reversed, and most of the students come from the north. 
Since 1936 there have never been less than eight students 
from the Punjab, which until then had sent only one 
student in all. Thus the northern dioceses are to-day 
hurriedly seeking to fill up the gap in Indian leadership 
with which the southern dioceses are already to some 
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extent supplied. And the men who are being sent to 
us from the Lahore diocese in particular are, many of 
them, of outstanding quality. Further, some of the 
students are of Christian parentage, but always there are 
others who are converts from Hinduism, Buddhism or Islam. 
Thus, those who pass through Bishop’s College come in 
contact with a variety both of culture, of religious experi- 
ence and of churchmanship which is an epitome of the 
Indian Church, and which enables them to take back 
to their own part of the Church new ideas, different 
experiences and wider perspectives which they have 
learnt there. 

In addition, whenever possible, the wives are received 
for training with the husbands, and a special course pro- 
vided for them. Indeed in this country, where it is 
expected that every Indian priest should be married, it 
is most important that a priest’s wife should be both suit- 
able and trained for her future vocation. The Bishop of 
Dornakal, indeed, insists that, with very rare exceptions, 
everyone of his ordinands should be married before 
entering the theological seminary, and men have been 
known to be rejected before now on account of the unsuit- 
ability of their wives. All the theological seminaries make 
similar provision for training husbands and wives at the 
same time, when possible. 


A CO-OPERATIVE TASK 

It was to be expected, in view of the younger Churches’ 
passionate desire for re-union, that the Tambaram 
Conference would make some recommendations on the 
subject. We are not, therefore, surprised to read “ that 
it is our firm conviction that, in almost every case 
theological training should not be attempted except on 
a co-operative basis, with a number of churches partici- 
pating. Where Churches desire to maintain a special 
tradition of doctrine or devotional life, we commend the 
plan which has been successfully adopted at Fort Hare 
in South Africa, and in Canton, South China, where a 
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single college with a single faculty is composed of a number 
of separate hostels founded and maintained by the different 
Churches.” 

How practical this suggestion is remains to be seen. 
It is common knowledge that at Tambaram this recom- 
mendation was by no means unanimously agreed upon 
even in committee. The only experience which our 
Church has had of such co-operation, namely the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Saharanpur, was not a success, and 
it is doubtful whether such different outlooks as, e.g. 
that of the American Methodists, Leonard Theological 
College, at Jubbulpore, and the Anglican Bishop’s College 
could be profitably fused together. On the other hand, 
there would be little difficulty of harmonious working 
between Bishop’s College and the English Baptists of 
Serampore. In the Anglican Theological College at 
Kottayam, Travancore, there have frequently been 
students both of the Syrian and of the Mar Thoma 
Churches and also of the London Missionary Society, who 
also have a student at Bishop’s College. But in the latter 
cases there has always been common life and worship with 
or without sharing in Holy Communion together. 


THE VALUE OF DENOMINATIONAL TEACHING AT PRESENT 


In India to-day, where the Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon is far outnumbered by the Protestant denomina- 
tions, a Union Scheme would inevitably be a Protestant 
scheme, and by sheer weight of numbers our Church 
would be prevented from giving its witness to, or itself 
enjoying, the full Catholic faith and worship. On the 
one hand, if our Catholic tradition were strongly main- 
tained, as, e.g. by daily Holy Communion, there would 
be danger of differences of practice only aggravating the 
wounds of disunion instead of healing them. Worse still, 
if each denomination insisted on maintaining its own 
tradition of services, as is apparently envisaged, the 
spectacle of daily services in six or seven separate buildings 
within a short distance of each other could but remind 
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us of our essential differences. On the other hand, a 
Principal of exceptional wisdom and charity might be 
able to draw together all in common fellowship and even 
in common services; but with sacraments or without 
sacraments? with creeds or without creeds? with 
absolution and blessing, or without? Inevitably in 
deference to the prejudices of one section the principles 
of another must be sacrified. Whose? Is it to be the 
sacrifice of Protestant or Catholic principles? The 
omission of everything that offends anybody can only 
impoverish all, and our future priests would stand to 
receive an emaciated doctrine and an eclectic and empty 
worship in the place of the full richness of the Church’s 
heritage. 

But further, the very insistence both of the bishops of 
our Church in 1936 and of Tambaram in 1938 on the 
importance of the theological colleges concentrating on 
fitting their students to be more effective ministers of 
their flocks, and the primary place given to the devotional 
life and character-training with this object, demands an 
atmosphere of peace and retirement, and of humble 
growth in conviction, which would be hard to attain 
under the ceaseless friction of opposing ideas and practices 
in a union theological college. 

The present impatience amongst Indian Christians, 
including the vast majority of our Church, for re-union 
is due less to an earnest desire to heal the Body of Christ, 
and to incorporate in it all that is true and of value in 
each others’ traditions so that we may again show forth 
the vigour of the primitive Church’s witness, than to the 
growth of a desire for national unity, and to dissatisfaction 
with divisions which separate even members of families 
from worshipping together, and yet are due to geography 
and to no fault or desire of their own. Very few Indian 
Christians believe that doctrine is important. The whole 
background of Hinduism in which they have lived for cen- 
turies, and which is doctrinally the most accommodating 
religion in the world, though socially exclusive, 
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teaches the contrary. The Christian faith is not part of 
their culture, as it is in England, and individually they 
have received little or no instruction in it. The bitter 
doctrinal disputes and divisions of the West savour to 
them of the typical western pugnacity. They know 
nothing of these things and they care less. And yet this 
is not the best possible approach to re-union. There is 
something even more precious than unity: and that is 
truth. For this reason it would seem that denominational 
teaching has a very definite place at the present time. 
No true unity can be won by simply disregarding all 
matters on which there is disagreement, Rather there is 
needed a more vigorous teaching of those truths which 
each Church holds most dear, and their examination 
with a view to safeguarding any element of the truth 
for which they stand. For those who are indifferent to 
doctrine nothing is to be lost by immediate amalgama- 
tion. But for those who treasure their faith, there is the 
fear lest for a sentimental unreality they should sell their 
birthright. : 


THE VALUE OF CO-OPERATION 


Nevertheless, provided that the truths for which the 
denominations stand can be safeguarded undiminished, 
there is advantage in co-operation, since thereby the 
students sent by each of the Churches will have their 
minds opened to truths of which they were hitherto 
ignorant, and magna est veritas, et praevalebit. In many 
ways this seems the most hopeful approach to re-union, 
since thus the clergy of the future united Church will 
grow in respect for each other and in knowledge of the 
Catholic faith. Only it will put a heavy strain both on 
the intellectual integrity and on the mutual forbearance 
of the staff, and there will be danger lest the little repre- 
sented point of view of Catholicism be swamped by the 
numerical superiority of the Protestant sects. 

Whatever may be thought, however, about the wisdom 
of organizing theological colleges on a co-operative basis, 
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there can be no doubt of the need of co-operation in the 
field of academic theology. India not being a Christian 
country, there is only one theological faculty in India, 
that granted by the Danish King to Serampore Baptist 
College in 1827. Ever since that date Serampore College 
has doggedly pursued its way in attempting to provide 
a worthy theological degree for Christian students in 
India. To-day the Presbyterian Church is represented on 
its staff as well as the Baptist Church, and several colleges 
have affiliation with it. But owing to a disagreement of 
opinion as to what should constitute a B.D. examination, 
the Americans claiming that it should be equivalent to 
the G.O.E. in England and be possessed by every educated 
minister, whilst the British desire it to be a higher test of 
academic knowledge, the Serampore B.D. does not at 
present receive the whole-hearted support of every Church. 

Our Church, for its part, definitely wishes to separate 
the training of the ministry, which in England takes place 
in a theological college, from a course in theology, which 
is there taken at a university ; whereas in India in most 
colleges the B.D. constitutes the theological college course 
and includes all subjects such as pastoralia. 

‘For this reason the Bishops in 1936 decided that only 
selected students should pass on to Serampore College 
to take the B.D. after passing through their course at 
Bishop’s College. At the present moment the whole 
Serampore B.D. course is under discusssion by a committee 
appointed by the Senate, and it is hoped that as a result 
of this and of further discussion of the Tambaram Con- 
ference Report by the Triennial National Christian Council 
Conference in December, some new co-operative scheme 
for theological study may emerge. The fundamental 
requirement is that the Christian Churches should face 
up to the need of a course of instruction in pure theology. 
Meanwhile theology continues to be the weakest aspect 
of the Church in India. It has often been pointed out that, 
in spite of the intellectual brilliance of Indians in other 
subjects, no great Indian theologian has arisen, and Bishop 
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Westcott’s prophecy that we should never get the perfect 
commentary on the Fourth Gospel until an Indian wrote 
it remains unfulfilled. Meanwhile there is so much 
dangerous talk of the need of interpreting Christianity in 
terms of Indian thought, i.e. of Hinduism, only because 
there are so few Indian theologians who have been properly 
grounded in the Christian faith and who are capable of 
interpreting Indian thought in terms of Christianity. 

On this subject again the Tambaram Conference makes 
a wise suggestion in recommending that chosen students 
should be sent for post-graduate work in English and 
American universities, after completing a_ theological 
course in their own country. It is this urgent need of 
theologians for our Church, instructed along the lines of 
scientific inquiry into origins, which led some of us in 
India to ask that the money which it is proposed to raise 
for a college for senior clergy should instead be devoted 
to the support of younger men from the younger Churches, 
to enable them to take a course of serious study in theology 
at one of the older universities. 


FINANCIAL SHORTAGE FOR A GROWING NEED 


It has been seen that for this rapidly expanding Indian 
Church there is immediate need of many more village 
clergy to replace catechists and the older clergy, to pro- 
vide a more adequate ministry to areas which in the past 
have been accustomed to seeing a priest only after long 
intervals, and to evangelize and shepherd the people of 
many potential mass-movement areas. 

It has also been seen that there are needed leaders to 
take the place of the rapidly diminishing band of mission- 
aries, and many more in addition, whose task it will be 
to build up an Indian Church and to interpret to that 
Church the Catholic faith and practice in Indian forms 
of speech and thought and life and worship. 

Further, it has been seen that the Church at home 
through her missionary societies is making a great con- 
tribution to this end by the provision of both staff and 
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money for a chain of theological colleges throughout the 
country. 

But the present number of men being trained in these 
colleges is quite inadequate, and there are no funds 
belonging to the dioceses to make it possible to train more. 
Moreover, it is useless to train clergy unless they can 
subsequently be paid. Dioceses are, therefore, limited in 
the number of men whom they can accept for ordination 
by the amount of money available for the salaries of 
clergy. A man cannot be ordained unless his salary is 
assured for life. The money raised by a diocese may 
have trebled, but the work has quadrupled, and the 
missionary grants been halved ! 

The consequences are serious. 


1. Village clergy are naturally preferred to graduates, 
even when the latter are available, because they are 
cheaper. For no other reason suitable graduates have to 
be turned down in some dioceses. There is no money 
to pay them. There are one or two dioceses, e.g. Chota 
Nagpur, in which two or three of these higher paid clergy 
is the maximum number that the diocese can afford to 
employ. 

2. There is a danger of the ministry being regarded as 
a profession unworthy of their attention by the ablest 
and most educated of the Christian community. 


g. As the number of missionaries is reduced there will 
be no Indian leaders capable of succeeding them. The 
present state of the Indian Church in the area round 
Jubbulpore is mainly due to the withdrawal of the 
missionaries before Indian clergy of sufficient calibre had 
been trained to replace them, though during that period 
one or two highly educated Indian Christians had offered 
themselves for ordination and their services had been 
declined. 

4. Even where a sufficient number of missionaries 
remain, the development of a truly indigenous Church 
must linger so long as it is under British tutelage. 
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5. The best brains and the most vigorous personalities 
are, as the Bishop of Dornakal has pointed out, just as 
greatly needed in rural areas as in town parishes, e.g. in 
the S.P.G. area in Bengal village priests are rightly paid 
about 30 p.m., ie. about the same sum as they would 
receive in any other profession in that district. Yet this 
type of man is not likely to be able to deal with the financial 
and administrative side of the work in an area as big as 
an English county. Who is going to look after these 
things when the present missionary, who is “ father and 
mother ” to everyone, is gone ? 


6. There is the effect on the higher type of clergy of 
having their services confined to the wealthier town 
parishes which can afford to pay them. Not only do these 
parishes tend to look on them as their drudges, dependent 
on them for every allowance or favour, but the amenities 
of town life are liable soon to become necessities and to 
make these clergy untransferable. Moreover, especially for 
young men, training in such parishes, with their higher 
pay and greater standards of comfort, is bad for their 
souls’ health. In the words of Bishop Western, “ the 
old-established and well-to-do congregations are in most 
cases those where the least evangelistic work is done.” 
Yet these are the parishes to which those who ought to 
be the future leaders of our Church are for the most 
part condemned. The position is analogous to a state 
of affairs in England in which there were no slum parishes 
to which the best men could go to get their experience, 
but all the future bishops and archdeacons of the Church 
served their apprenticeship amongst fashionable west-end 
congregations of whom they were a trifle afraid. It is 
not surprising if, under such conditions, some of the best 
men lose heart, and with it their spirit of sacrifice. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A radical change of policy is needed if the present 
financial stranglehold is to be eased. 
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1. In the Indian Church an endowment fund must be 
raised in every diocese for the salaries of its clergy, parish 
priests being paid from this fund and not by their parishes. 

2. Thus no parish will have a lien on any priest’s 
services, and every priest will be transferable by the bishop 
to any part of the diocese. 

3. All clergy should be paid according to need, and 
not according to educational qualifications or status, the 
bishop, in consultation with the archdeacon or with 
anyone else whom he cares to consult, deciding upon 
each case individually. A special Board appointed for 
this purpose would be subject to family intrigue and 
canvassing. ‘There is little doubt that for this reason most 
Indians would prefer an episcopal decision to that of any 
Board. Only so will graduate clergy be encouraged to 
offer their services to the Church in rural areas at a rate 
of pay which involves considerable sacrifice instead of 
feeling that their higher education and training make it 
incumbent upon them to demand their full professional 
value. Such a policy of self-assessment would both save 
the Church considerable sums of money and also call 
forth the best qualities of self-sacrifice from the clergy. 
Indeed there are those who suggest an even more radical 
solution, namely, that graduates and non-graduates should 
be paid alike. They point out that members of missionary 
societies all get paid at the same rate regardless of whether 
_ they have been educated at Eton or a grammar school, 
and that both graduate and non-graduate clergy generally 
come from the same type of home in the first place, one 
receiving higher education while the other does not. An 
additional argument is that often there may be two 
priests working in neighbouring parishes, the one a 
graduate and the other anon-graduate. The non-graduate 
perhaps has the harder task and does it more efficiently. 
Why should he be paid less than his brother? ‘There is 
little doubt, however, that such a policy would arouse 
opposition from the graduate clergy, who would see in it 
an attempt to lower their standard of life and to make 
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ineffective all their expensive education. If such a radical 
policy were introduced, generous arrangements would 
have to be made for the education of the children of the 
graduate clergy and for the supply of books and other 
necessities to them. 

4. It is most important that the missionary societies 
should rescind their rule, by which they are willing to 
supply missionaries, but not missionaries’ salaries for 
substitutes provided by the indigenous Churches. Admir- 
able as the rule is as the expression of the general principle 
that an indigenous Church must be responsible for its own 
ministry, it has disastrous results, since it refuses help 
towards building up a reserve of man power to fill the 
missionary’s place. Thus often to-day a suitable Indian is 
available for training, whilst no missionary is to be found 
for a certain post. Surely, on all scores, it is wiser to 
expend a smaller sum of money on an Indian who will 
release a missionary permanently within a few years than 
to retain a larger sum of money for a missionary who may 
not be procurable, by which time in any case the oppor- 
tunity may have been lost. Ifthe missionary societies are 
afraid that the only result of such a course would be to 
encourage the Indian Church to depend on them for the 
salaries of a certain number of indigenous clergy for ever, 
it could easily be arranged that a certain proportion of 
the missionary grant for this purpose should each year be 
invested in an endowment fund, the grant the following 
year being reduced by the amount of interest coming in. 
It might even be insisted that the man himself or the 
diocese should also contribute to the endowment fund 
annually. 

Moreover, in certain dioceses, and especially in dioceses 
where mass movements are taking place, chiefly amongst 
the poorest in the land, the Christian community is 
simply incapable of raising the necessary money for the 
number of clergy required; e.g. in Travancore, where 
the average pay is two annas a day, and where the clergy 
are among the lowest paid in India, there is need of 
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another thirty-five priests if the congregations are to be 
properly shepherded ; but there is no possibility of the 
money being found except abroad. Surely this is the most 
fruitful use towards which missionary money could be put ? 


EUROPEAN CLERGY 


Hitherto mention has only been made of the need of 
Indian clergy. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
there are still over one hundred establishment chaplains 
in India—in 1900 there were one hundred and forty-seven 
—paid by the Government to look after the religious 
welfare of the British army in India and the British 
civilians who are employed in Government service. There 
is also a large number of British and Anglo-Indian priests, 
many of them supported by the Additional Clergy Society, 
who act as railway chaplains, schoolmasters and parish 
priests to the domiciled British and Anglo-Indian com- 
munity, which numbers about 200,000. 


CRITICAL YEARS AHEAD 


But (1) under an agreement with Government on the 
passing of the Indian Church measure, the number of 
establishment chaplains is, however, to be steadily 
reduced, and actually a considerable reduction is expected 
in the near future, Government having decided that it 
will only support chaplains in places where there is a 
minimum of twenty-five Government officials. Yet, even 
though the British population has decreased, the churches 
in which it has worshipped still remain, and the remnant 
of Britishers still needs to be served ; moreover, meanwhile 
the number of Anglo-Indians and Indians worshipping 
in these churches has greatly increased. Further (2) under 
the same agreement any bishops of our Church who 
should be consecrated after that date were to be paid 
by the Church, and no longer by Government, and to-day 
the three bishops of the oldest sees, Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, are the only bishops whose salaries are found by 
Government. In lieu of the part salaries previously paid 
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by Government to certain other bishops, and of the 
salaries of the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
when the present incumbents retire, Government is giving 
a block grant to the Church of India for episcopal super- 
vision of the Government’s chaplains. 


NEED OF ENDOWMENT AND OF INDIGENOUS CLERGY 


It will readily be realized how great a strain both in 
money and in man power these changes are making 
upon our Church. In the future the strain will be still 
greater, e.g. the average Sunday collection in Calcutta 
Cathedral is now about half what it used to be, because 
a congregation which years ago was almost entirely 
British, is to-day almost half Anglo-Indian and Indian. 
Yet the financial claims upon the Cathedral parish 
remain the same. And the same tendency is seen in all 
the European churches. Very few of these churches are 
endowed, and with the withdrawal of establishment 
chaplains, endowment will become essential; yet the 
congregations will be less than ever capable of raising an 
endowment or even their priests’ annual salaries. So far 
no general attempt is being made to forestall the crisis. 
It has been suggested that a solution would be for our 
Church to accept a “ block grant ” as the Roman Catholic 
Church does, on behalf of its clergy, and then employ 
more men on lower salaries, such as the Assistant Clergy 
Society gives, but it is not known whether Government 
would accept such a proposal or the idea commend itself 
to our bishops. 

Similarly with the withdrawal of the establishment 
chaplains, their places will have to be taken either by 
additional A.C.S. chaplains, for whom the salaries will 
have to be found, or by domiciled British or Anglo-Indians 
supported by the dioceses. 

Actually this will not be altogether a bad thing. As 
has been pointed out, the European congregations are 
becoming more and more Anglo-Indian. If it be said 
that the British civil population would cease to come to 
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church if the parish priest were an Anglo-Indian, the 
answer is that they have to a large extent ceased coming 
already, and those who come, being really keen Christians, 
would not mind. Whilst it is probably true that British 
chaplains will continue to be required for cantonments 
where there are British troops, it would be possible for 
the remainder of the establishment to be gradually 
replaced by men from India. Actually there would be 
some definite advantages. Clergy could then be placed in 
parishes permanently, or at least for a number of years, 
and the present scandal of continuous changes as “‘ leaves ” 
fall due, which break the hearts both of the chaplains 
concerned and the parishioners, could be avoided. It is 
by no means unusual for a parish to get three or four 
vicars in two years. ‘The remaining establishment 
chaplains meanwhile could be attached to British regi- 
ments, and move round India with them. This is already 
the practice of the Presbyterians on the cadre, who are 
attached to Scottish regiments, whereas our chaplains often 
no sooner begin to know the officers and men of a regiment 
than it is moved on elsewhere. 

But the strongest argument for the change is the first- 
rate quality of so many of the A.C.S. and diocesan chap- 
lains, many of them educated and trained in India. 
Placed for the most part in charge of large slum parishes, 
in which the poverty and housing conditions are as bad 
as any in England, doing a full day’s work and tackling 
an amazing variety of situations under climatic conditions 
which only the strongest can stand at such pressure for 
more than a few years, they have built up a record of 
service which can be favourably compared with that of 
parish priests the world over, and their large Anglo- 
Indian congregations are their reward. If, as seems 
probable, these men have more and more to take over the 
parishes at present served by establishment chaplains, 
there need be no fears with regard to the future welfare 
of those parishes. 
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FUTURE RECRUITMENT 


But the difficulty of recruitment will be much more 
serious. At present (1) there is no concerted attempt 
being made to put the idea of the ministry as a profession 
before the boys of our best (Hill) European schools, 
(2) There is no all-India selection. Thus four most suitable 
candidates may apply to a bishop who has no European 
parish in his diocese, or no vacancy, and be sent away ; 
meanwhile, another bishop may be in urgent need ofa 
European priest, and accept an Anglo-Indian of inferior 
type for training in the belief that he is the best available. 
(3) Two or three European parishes, at the most, in India, 
can afford a curate. Hence bishops have to refuse men 
for training because there is no title, and thus, when a 
parish falls vacant, a priest has to be fetched from England 
or Australia because there is no Anglo-Indian. More- 
over, there are no parishes in which Anglo-Indian deacons 
can be trained. 

As a result, though one or two first-rate Anglo-Indians 
have passed through Bishop’s College each year recently, 
our Church is not “ tapping ”’ its best material in its public 
schools at all, and the present supply is quite inadequate 
for the needs of the future. 

The only warning that must be sounded is that, in the 
present state of unemployment in the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity, vocations need to be carefully tested, and it is 
probably wisest that only those Anglo-Indians should be 
accepted who have proved their worth by getting and 
holding a job for several years. 

A further important suggestion has recently been made, 
that all European clergy should be required to pass 
language examinations, as missionaries do, in the 
vernacular of the Province in which they are stationed. 
This would not only give them a more intimate knowledge 
of the country and people, but would make them available 
for use with Indian congregations. Many chaplains them- 
selves deplore the fact that they are given no opportunity 
to study an Indian vernacular, and many also of their own 
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initiative learn sufficient to be able at least to celebrate 
in the vernacular from the Roman script; but proper 
facilities to learn the vernacular would both enormously 
increase their own usefulness and go far towards helping 
to solve the problem of shepherding the large number of 
small Indian congregations, each of which at present 
demands its own priest. It would also do much to break 
down the division between Indian and European parishes, 
each living in their own separate worlds, which at present 
hinders the full sense of brotherhood and unity in the 
Church. 

Moreover, Anglo-Indians nowadays in their schools for 
the most part get a sound grounding in either Hindi or 
Urdu, making it comparatively easy for them to master 
these vernaculars with some further study. If facilities 
were given for such studies, they would be greatly assisted 
in dealing with the growing number of Indian Christians 
who now frequent most of our Anglo-Indian churches, 
and also be available for use in missionary work. One of 
the unfortunate results of the policy of the missionary 
societies to send out missionaries but not to provide the 
salaries of any indigenous clergy, in order to encourage 
self-support, has been that the Anglo-Indians, who at one 
time were doing much of the pioneer work of these same 
societies, to-day are scarcely represented in the mission 
field at all. Yet there is little doubt that it would be great 
gain if their services were available wherever needed 
throughout the dioceses. 


EPISCOPAL SUPERVISION 


In conclusion, if the Indian Church is to make the best 
possible use of such clergy as it has, greater attention will 
have to be paid to their supervision and encouragement. 

We may rejoice that since 1900 four new dioceses, 
Nagpur, Dornakal, Assam and Nasik have been formed, 
and that it is proposed to form two others, Meerut and 
Bhagalpur, in the near future. The appointment of three 
assistant bishops during this period has also considerably 
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facilitated episcopal control of the vast areas of most of 
our dioceses. But this is a very small beginning compared 
with the need, e.g. adequate episcopal supervision of 
dioceses as large as the present Lahore and Nagpur dioceses 
is impossible. Many villages, where Christians live, are 
never entered by a bishop, and cannot be. 

Moreover, it is most unsatisfactory that the Metropolitan 
of the Church should also be bishop of a diocese as large 
as that of Calcutta. However indefatigable he may be— 
and the energy of the present septuagenarian bishop is 
still proverbial—it is humanly impossible for a man 
appointed Metropolitan, usually at the age of about fifty- 
five, first to learn Bengali and then to throw all his 
enthusiasm and energy at one and the same time into 
building up the life both of his own diocese and of the 
whole Church. The present state of the Church in Bengal 
is, maybe, in part the price that she pays for being the 
Metropolitan See, even though we have had a agua 
line of Metropolitans. 

But most unsatisfactory of all is the episcopal mallee 
under which no new diocese may be formed until there 
is a full endowment guaranteed. There are many of us 
who see no reason why one who is elected a bishop need 
receive any increase to his present salary beyond enter- 
taining and travelling allowances. The unwillingness of 
bishops to divide their unmanageable dioceses savours to 
us rather of England’s ideas of princely prelates than of 
the needs of the mission field, in which a diocese should 
be small enough for its bishop to know and be known by 
all his flock. If the number of dioceses in India were 
to be doubled immediately, it would not be in excess of 
India’s needs. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY 


Closely connected with this need of smaller dioceses, in 
which the bishops can have intimate contact with their 
people, is the vital importance for the clergy, in this 
land of long distances, of spiritual encouragement and 
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refreshment in their isolation. As has been said, very few 
parishes, Indian or European, have two clergymen ; most 
deacons have still to be put in charge of parishes immedi- 
ately after their ordination, with a priest visiting their 
church to celebrate on Sundays. Thus in the large country 
districts, even more than in the towns, a man must depend 
entirely upon himself, and upon his rule of life for main- 
taining his soul’s health. 

Much is being done in these days not only to encourage 
all clergy to say their Offices in church, and to have the 
church bell rung even if no one attends—such a regular 
practice is as much a moral tonic to the clergy as, say, 
putting on evening dress is to many of the laity in India, 
and also ensures a quiet place and time for meditation 
—but to arrange retreats and refresher courses every year 
for them. Thus the Metropolitan has now for many years 
had a refresher course at his house for all the Bengali 
clergy, and other dioceses have made similar arrangements. 

In addition, several bishops are endeavouring to arrange 
for their deacons to spend their first year under experienced 
priests, and a large number of Anglo-Indian priests are 
sent back to England for a couple of years’ training in an 
English parish after one or two years in their own dioceses. 

Another hopeful experiment is the grouping of clergy 
in rural areas in one centre, from which they can work 
the surrounding villages. 

The growing popularity of Ashrams and the number of 
clergy who attach themselves to the third order of a 
religious community, e.g. the Christa Prema Seva Sangha, 
though at present of minor dimensions, are encouraging 
signs of the times. In Calcutta diocese there has been 
formed a Fellowship of priests with the object of mutual 
encouragement for the better keeping of their ordination 
vows. Indeed, throughout the Church there are signs 
of a growing standard of vocation being expected of the 
clergy both by others and by themselves. 
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MISSIONS IN WAR-TIME 


By W. WILSON CASH* 


period of a great war we must remind ourselves first 

of all of the underlying principles of the missionary 
enterprise. Missions and the Church are inseparable ; 
missions are but the expression of the Church’s activities. 
If missions die the Church loses its vision and its sense of 
commission. Our estimate of the importance of missions 
in wartime is therefore in proportion to the value we set 
upon the Church itself. God has spoken to His human 
family in Christ whose kingdom is everlasting. Our 
approach to missions in the present conflict should be to 
regard this war as an incident in the world-war of 
Christianity against evil. It represents demonic forces 
organized to overthrow the Church and with it Christian 
civilization and the Christian conception of life. The war 
may and must interfere severely with missionary work, 
yet in the light of the eternal purpose of God it will be 
seen to be but a transient event in the history of the ever- 
growing Kingdom of God on earth. 

We do not visualize any cessation of missionary activity 
because we believe the Church will find its tasks increased 
and the scope of its service greatly enlarged. Many things 
may change; some institutions and other important 
branches of missionary work may have to close. Grants 
may be materially reduced and the number of missionaries 
be fewer. But in spite of all this the solid asset we have 
to consider is the fact of the Church, universal and 
witnessing in nearly all lands. As we face the challenge 
to Christianity of world demonic forces we find that God 
has raised up in all parts of the world His Church as His 
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iE seeking to survey the missionary task at the critical 
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witness to man. We see therefore that in a very literal 
sense long before these forces assumed such power God 
had taken the initiative and had called out His Church 
to new movements in the fulfilment of its world mission. 
The battle is joined—by this we do not mean the European 
war but the battle of Christ and His Kingdom against 
evil. At the moment, it is true, the European war is a 
material expression of these evil forces, but our concern 
in this article is rather the spiritual work of the Church, 
set as it is in a world at war. For this reason we dare not 
adopt any defeatist attitude, nor can we allow for a 
moment that missions can wait until war is over and then 
begin again. As Christians we are committed to a task 
that is not conditioned or governed by world affairs. The 
Church lives and grows in spite of fettering environments 
and emerges through all catastrophes still the Church. 

In the southern parts of the Sudan the Nile flows 
through a flat country and spreads out over an area of 
hundreds of square miles. Flying over it, all one sees is 
a vast swamp and the river seems to be lost, swallowed 
up in this great stretch of marsh and swamp. But as the 
journey proceeds northward the Nile appears again, still 
the same river, still in pursuit of the great service it is 
to render in the redeeming of the deserts of Egypt and 
converting them into a well-watered garden. ‘Thus it is 
with the Church. To-day we are surrounded by swamp 
and flood. In some lands persecution has made the 
witness of the Church dangerous and difficult, in others 
it appears to approximate its life to its local environment 
and to reflect the world much more than the Master to 
whom it belongs. Yet whatever the difficulties and 
failures let us make no mistake, the Church has within 
it the power to live and grow in ever increasing fulfilment 
of the purposes of God for it and for the world. 

With these principles in mind let us look at their 
application to the Church of our day. The fact that the 
Church is functioning in a world at war only strengthens - 
the conviction that it is summoned to fresh tasks, new 
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burdens and responsibilities. At its first Executive Com- 
mittee after war began the C.M.S. passed a resolution, 
part of which reads: “that the divine command to 
preach the Gospel to every creature is not conditioned 
by earthly circumstances, whether of peace or war; the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ as a message of reconciliation and 
peace for all nations is not invalidated by the present 
conditions of strife ; the carrying on of missionary work, 
far from being less necessary than heretofore, is the most 
urgent task confronting the Christian Church. .. .” 

If we are to understand our present conflict it is necessary 
to see it not as a European war that began on September 3, 
1939, but as a movement that began a great deal earlier, 
evidence of which is to be found in the Communist perse- 
cution of the Russian Church, in the conflict between 
Church and State in Germany and the restrictions placed 
upon the Confessional Church, in the invasion of China 
by Japan, in the break up of Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
and in the disregarding by Germany of all treaty obliga- 
tions. Dr. Karl Barth brings this out in an article in 
The Christian Century (Chicago) of September 20, in which 
he says: ‘What was and what is at stake? Simply 
this, to hold fast to and in a completely new way to 
understand and practise the truth that God stands above 
all gods, and that the Church in Volk and Society has, 
under all circumstances, and over against the State, her 
own task, proclamation and order, determined for her in 
the Holy Scriptures.” He goes on to explain that the 
state cannot recognize any task, proclamation and order 
other than its own, nor can it acknowledge any god other 
than itself. In the course of its development it had of 
necessity to undertake the oppression of the Christian ~ 
Church and the suppression of all human rights and 
freedom. 

Missions, as we well know, represent the witness of the 
world-wide Church. We therefore approach our mission- 
ary problem in these difficult days not from the standpoint 
of missions sent out from Great Britain, but of Churches 
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in many lands, facing the same challenge, carrying the 
same responsibilities and burdens and suffering from the 
same forces of evil. This is well illustrated from China 
where the young Church is not only in the furnace of 
affliction, but is so witnessing in the midst of travail and 
danger as to make its influence felt throughout the whole 
nation. ‘The bulk of China’s population is still unevan- 
gelized. The Church represents a mere fragment of the 
people, infinitesimal numerically ; but it is a branch of 
the same apostolic catholic Church that has come down 
the ages—the universal Church which has survived all 
wars and revolutions, and now in our own day of world 
upheaval spans all continents. What is happening in 
China is part of our conflict in Europe. The Church in 
China by its service to its nation is displaying the marks 
of spiritual virility and divine purpose. It enters into the 
sorrows of its nation and serves it with a life that brings 
comfort and strength to thousands. It has been able to 
live in an atmosphere of true worship through which 
Christians have risen above the hatreds and bitterness of 
war. Its witness has been undimmed by persecution, 
undaunted by air-raids, bombing and invasion. The 
Church in China has at no time adopted the slogan of 
safety first. It never planned in war time how much 
Christian work could be scrapped or cancelled. Its policy 
has been to carry on its activities, hold its services, give 
its witness, maintain its social work and thus to exhibit 
the truth that the Church has an essential place in the 
national life, a message for the people and a service to 
render. The faith of the Chinese Church points the way 
for us in England in our part of the war. 

I turn next to India for a second phase of the World 
Mission in war-time. One of the first results of war was 
the interning of many Germans, including missionaries. 
The work they had been doing for the Kingdom of God 
could not be allowed to lapse. Here then was an immediate 
opportunity to prove our fellowship with the Church in 
Germany in spite of the division which war creates between 
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us. The policy of the National Christian Council of 
India (an organization that draws all the main missionary 
societies, Anglican and Free Church, into co-operation), 
is to plan for some Mission or Church in the vicinity of 
a German Mission to watch over and guide the work 
that the Germans had been doing. ‘This is an act of 
Christian fellowship, and it is carried out on the under- 
standing that when the war is over the work thus trans- 
ferred will be restored in full, including all German Mission 
property, to the German missionaries. 

The main task of the Church in India in war time 
is to carry on all its activities unhindered by restrictions 
that of necessity must be difficult. The war is throwing 
increasing responsibility on to the Church in India for 
the support of its own work. Grants from England will 
probably be considerably reduced. There may be many 
fewer missionaries, but if the Indian Church is truly the 
Body of Christ it will display, in common with the Chinese 
Church, the marks of its apostolic character. The pro- 
gress of the Kingdom of God in India does not depend 
upon the economic resources of Great Britain. In the 
last resort it is not a question of material resources but of 
spiritual power. There may be less organizations, fewer 
institutions, and yet a much greater indigenous life. 

If this is to come about many in India feel that there 
must be a drawing together of the missionary forces in 
co-operation and a willingness to do things together 
rather than in separated ways. It is a wonderful thing 
that in recent years the village churches of India in 
Dornakal and other dioceses have shown such powers of 
expansion through their corporate witness. This has 
given the Christians a confidence in the value of their 
own service and a faith in God who can use the weak 
in the transmission of His message. Executive authority 
must increasingly be transferred from the Mission Boards 
to the Churches themselves, and the leadership in India 
will be Indian. The war, therefore, brings a special 
demand to the Church in India, a demand that it close 
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its ranks and join in greater co-operative efforts, that it 


go forward with plans for union, that it produce a new 
spiritual and Indian leadership, and that it continue with 
vision and power its witness to the non-Christian people 
of the country. 

I turn to Africa for a third picture of the Church in 
war time. When the danger of war was imminent 
missionaries in Africa waited anxiously to see whether 
Italy would join Germany. Had this happened it would 
have caused severe dislocation to the work. Because it 
has not happened the Churches in Africa can view their 
task with less anxiety than was feared. What has been 


said of German Missions in India applies equally in 


Africa, and British Missions are doing their share to help 


their German brethren in the difficulties due to the war. 


The main factor in the situation in Africa is the deter- 
mination of the protectorates to maintain as fully as 
possible missionary co-operation in education. News from 
African Missions is very encouraging, and in some areas 
there is a definite call to advance. Since war was declared 
over fifty missionaries of the C.M.S. have sailed, many 
of them for Africa, and others are waiting to go. To 
this must be added the further encouragement that spiritual 
revival has begun in some of the Missions with very 
striking results. Space will only allow of one illustration. 

A young missionary who reached his mission station 
in the Southern Sudan for the first time less than a year 


before the outbreak of war writes of the work as he sees 


it. He had travelled over 1,000 miles south from Khartoum 
to help in the evangelization of a district of about 20,000 
square miles. In this area there is one elementary 
vernacular school with about thirty out-schools, the 
farthest of which are over 200 miles away. One of the 
first things that struck him as he began his work was the 
number of Africans who came to the mission station with 
messages from teachers telling of large numbers of people 
ready for baptism. He says: “ It was evident from these 
messages that there was a real movement of the Spirit 
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of God, so at the earliest opportunity I set out to visit 
some of the out-schools. At one place the chief, a 
Christian, had built a new school ; there must have been 
700 people present. . . . During the past seven or eight 
months over 1,300 people have entered the catechumenate, 
signifying at a public service their desire to become 
Christians and willingness to give up the old evil habits 
of life.” Similar stories of movements of the Spirit among — 
the tribes come from many other parts of Africa. The 
Church in C.M.S. areas in East and West Africa has 
doubled its membership every twelve years, and the 
increase still continues. 

Here then is the challenge of missionary work to the 
Church at home. The war has broken upon us at a time 
of great spiritual harvests in India, Africa and elsewhere. 
These young Churches are magnificent in the work they 
are doing. ‘They are shouldering increasing financial 
and other burdens, but they cannot be left alone at this 
stage in their growth and development. It is imperative 
that missionary societies should be able to send out men 
and women, and receive all possible help from the parishes 
in England. The Church overseas is building for the 
future. Days of peace will come again and the problem 
we are facing is whether the Church then will be stronger 
or weaker, whether we shall have maintained the work 
we initiated and the missionaries we encouraged to go 
forth. The most vital thing in the world for permanent 
peace is the message of Jesus Christ to all mankind. We 
cannot therefore detach missions from our thoughts or 
plans in these days of war. The world mission of 
Christianity is the one thing that will save the world from 
itself and help it to find a way of reconciliation for all — 
nations. 
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| 
ISSIONARY thought in England, when directed 
M towards Palestine, is often confused. The 
average missionary-hearted Christian supports 
Palestine missions under the general idea that he is pro- 
| moting the salvation of God’s ancient people, the Jews ; 
or, if better instructed, knows that work is chiefly among 
| the Arabs, and leaves the Jews out of it altogether. 
It is true that till recently the bulk of missionary work, 
| both of our own and other Churches, has been carried 
/on among Arabs ; for the simple reason that the Arab 
| population immeasurably outnumbered the Jewish ; 
although for nearly a hundred years the excellent work of 
wish missions, if of necessity limited, has been among 
the deepest and most lasting of any. 
_ Now, however, an entirely different complexion has 
come over the face of Christian missionary endeavour in 
-the land. The enormous influx of Jews into Palestine 
since the Balfour Declaration, concentrating in the great 
_all-Jewish town of Tel Aviv, has brought the Christian 
Church up against a fresh and tremendous problem. 
_ Whatever view one may take of the respective rights of 
Jew and Arab, the fact that the Jews in Palestine have 
come to stay is beyond dispute. That their power and 
‘influence will increasingly be felt in the economic, social, 
political and religious life of the country is indisputable too. 
One has but to visit Tel Aviv to realize this. Gone 
are the days when the term “ Jew” suggested the dis- 
hevelled, unkempt, often repellent product of the middle 
European ghetto. The modern Jew of Tel Aviv is 
intelligent, cultured, often well bred, and, physically and 
sartorially, quite the cleanest thing that ever happened ! 
The expulsion of so many professional men from Germany 
has benefited enormously the cultural life of Palestine. 
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In the Jewish colonies modern, intensive methods of 
agriculture are at work, and literally making the desert 
to blossom as the rose. 

All this has but one end in view, the building up and 
establishing of the National Home in Palestine. To the 
Jew, Palestine is The Land, its centre Jerusalem. Modern 
Hebrew; which in the last twenty or twenty-five years has 
become an everyday spoken language, has many words 
and expressions with this connotation. For example, the 
word for immigration into Palestine signifies ‘‘ to go up.” 
Immigrants are the Going-Up-Ones. But only immigrants 
to Palestine. For immigration elsewhere quite another 
word is used. But a Jew entering the Land is, at least 
in theory, the visible expression of that age-long inward 
hope of his people, to go up to Jerusalem. 

What, then, is the bearing of all this on the Christian 
Church? How best is she to win to the Cause of Jesus 
Christ this wealth of energy and intellect in the Land 
where that Cause had birth ? 

We can best arrive at an answer to these questions by 
asking ourselves another. If I were a Jew in Palestine 
to-day what should I feel about all these questions— 
religious, national, economic ? What should I feel about 
Christianity in general ? and about British Christianity in 
particular ?—a very cogent point. What should I feel 
about my own nation in relation to all this? It is only 
when we try to get inside the other fellow’s mind that 
we begin to understand him, and only when we under- 
stand him can we find a way of approach. 

First, then, if I were a Jew what should I feel about 
my nation in Palestine to-day? First I should feel that 
as a Jew I had aright there. All the debates on this hotly 
debated point notwithstanding, the fact remains that every 
Jew sees in the Balfour Declaration his passport to Pales- 
tine. Therefore to those who have actually arrived it is 
in a sense their country, theirs to work for, to develop, 
ultimately (in part at least) to govern. As a consequence 
the spirit of nationalism is strong and deep. “I, as a 
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Jew, must take my part in building up the National Home, 
and I must engage in nothing that militates against that.” 
True, the methods by which I set about it may vary 
enormously, and may often, to the European mind, be 
questionable and open to criticism ; or may even press 
cruelly on my fellow Jew, if self-interest or self-seeking 
comes in. A Jew may ruthlessly do another out of his 
work or his wages ; he is a Jew still when it comes to a 
question of personal or business advantage; his Trade 
Union laws may be hard in their operation, so that the 
strongest wins and the weakest goes to the wall; his 
opposition to anything that undermines national solidarity 
is sometimes cruel even to his own people; but he will 
keep always in mind the ideal of the National Home. 

Secondly, if I were a Jew in Palestine now, I should 
feel that my nation, as a nation, has no quarrel with the 
Arabs. The average Palestinian Jew wants nothing so 
much as to be left in peace to get on with it. 

Experience shows that, freed from political agitation, 
Jew and Arab work together in perfect amity. Down at 
the Dead Sea great potash works are in progress, extract- 
ing the potash from the sea and exporting it. Twelve 
hundred men approximately are employed, two hundred 
Jews and about one thousand Arabs. The Jews live in 
modern hutments at the works, the Arabs in goats’ hair 
tents or mud villages in the plain. Since the works opened 
there has been no trouble between them. Twice a day 
great lorries in convoy take the prepared potash up to 
Jerusalem on the first stage of its export, driving through 
the dangerous Wadi (described by our Lord in His Parable 
of the Good Samaritan), infested by Arab brigands, and 
only then are the Arab guards and drivers exposed to 
‘‘ dangers from their own countrymen.” But the average 
decent Jew is as little disposed for outrage and murder as 
the average decent Arab. 

Thirdly, if I were a Jew in Palestine to-day, I should 
be ready, in the ultimate issue, to fight for my national 
existence, and, if need be, to die for it. Perhaps not 
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every Jew has thought it out right to this point, but so 
many have and are prepared that we cannot, or should 
not, ignore the fact. ‘‘ We will fight if it comes to it, and 
we will die to the last man,” said a quiet young Jew 
working on his holding in a northern colony, “ but never, 
NEVER will we live under an Arab State.” 

This then is, broadly, the national background of the 
average Palestinian Jew. What is his religious back- 
ground ? . 

In considering religion and the Jew, one outstanding 
fact emerges which should never be lost sight of. To the 
Jew, religion is a part of nationalism. To him it has a 
definite contribution to make to the building up of national 
life, and as a bulwark against disintegrating forces and a 
keeper of ancient symbolism and traditions, it must be 
jealously maintained. Both to the Orthodox and the non- 
Orthodox Jew, their religion is an integral part of the 
structure of Judaism; neither can be renounced 
without treachery, because in renouncing either you 
renounce both. But, of a religion transcending race and 
tongue ; of an allegiance greater than even nation or * 
country can command; of a claim before which any 
earthly claim must bow ; of religion such as this he knows 
nothing : it is entirely foreign to him. 

Religiously, the Jew is in two classes, Orthodox and 
non-Orthodox. ‘To the first, the God of his fathers is his 
God still, Jehovah of Israel, to whose elect and chosen 
people he still belongs, whose special concern the Jews are 
in a way no other nation can ever be. By him the 
Synagogue and its services, the Sabbath, the Feasts, the 
ritual observances are all kept alive, without which Israel 
as the chosen Race must perish. But there are also, and 
more numerous, the non-Orthodox Jews, to whom inwardly 
all this means. nothing. The idea of God is a myth; 
the stories of the Tanach largely fable, showing in symbol 
his age-long struggle for survival. Does he therefore 
ignore religion? No. It is a part of nationhood. The 
feasts have a national as well as a religious significance ; 
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the synagogue is a meeting place of political and national 
as well as of religious aspiration ; the ritual observances 
play their part in welding the nation together, distinctive 
and ideal. 

The non-religious Jew attends at the synagogue at least 
for the major feasts. In Tel Aviv, where non-Orthodox 
greatly outnumber Orthodox, every Friday half an hour 
before sundown the Ram’s Horn blows to announce the 
approach of “Shabat,” and every shop, except restaurants, 
prepares to close. Many of the restaurants are kosher, that 
is, the food is prepared and served according to Jewish 
ritual, and in the corner are the water and towel, so that 
no Jew need eat with unwashen hands : although, actually, 
most of the customers care for none of these things, and, 
while not caring, support them. 

At no time is this sense of national solidarity higher 
than at Passover. For a week beforehand every Jewish 
home is scoured and spring cleaned to the minutest 
corner. ‘To the Orthodox, leaven is being cast out, among 
the very strict even the hems and pockets of garments 
being examined for the least particle of dust. Unleavened 
bread, called matsa, appears in all the shops ; it is, indeed, 
impossible to buy ordinary bread in Tel Aviv during 
Pesach. On Passover night, every family partakes of the 
feast, a sort of party, with, to the religious, a spiritual 
setting. Friends and relations are invited ; the table is 
spread traditionally, with the bitter herbs, unleavened 
bread, passover wine. The wine literally flows ; noise is 
considerable, as can be imagined when every house in 
the town, and many restaurants also, entertain freely with 
all the windows open! For, pathetically to-day, many a 
homeless immigrant Jew keeps his Passover in a Tel Aviv 
restaurant, whose kindly proprietor (for a consideration, 
of course !) provides all according to ritual, even to the 
Rabbi himself. 

The Jewish mind hardly conceives of worship as we do. 
If I were a Jew in Palestine to-day, I should see nothing 
incongruous in a Passover feast in which the voice of the 
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Rabbi chanting the Office was frequently drowned by the 
conversation, or even the laughter of the worshippers ; 
nor be unduly shocked when the repeated draughts of red 
Passover wine produced the inevitable effects of intoxica- 
tion! Why should I? It is a merry feast. I am part 
of it. Through it, and all it stands for, I have a heritage 
with every Jew the world over, of which nothing can 
rob me. 

How, then, does all this react when the Jew comes up 
against Christianity ? It is easy to see why both Orthodox 
and non-Orthodox want none of it. What will it do for 
their nation? What has it already done, in Germany ? 
Roumania? Poland? Or even in Palestine itself! And 
here it is well to reflect for a moment on the widely 
differing components of Christianity in Palestine, as the 
Jew finds it to-day. He sees two “ religions ”’ besides his 
own, the Moslem and the Christian. To him the Moslems 
are, broadly, the Arabs, and the Christians the “foreigners.” 
In Jerusalem he sees great monasteries and convents of 
foreign priests and nuns, Italian, French, Russian, Greek ; 
an English cathedral; German pastorates; and he 
knows, what is unfortunately a fact, that in the schools 
of certain orders under foreign domination the truths 
the Gospel are so presented as to produce in the minds 
of the children a definite anti-Semitic bias ; the story of 
the Cross manipulated to arouse race hatred. ‘‘ It was 
the Jew who did this. He is the murderer of Jesus.” 
There is bitter point in the comment of a thoughtful 
Jew, “‘ It would be better if the missionaries did not teach 
their children anything about the death of Jesus. It only 
increases bitterness against the Jews.” 

Thank God there are mission schools up and down 
the country in which the truths concerning the Blessed 
Redeemer and His Atonement ave so taught as to form 
the one great bond between every race and creed; but 
the modern Jew cannot but see the outward and obvious 
stamp that the powerful institutional Christianity of 
certain churches often bears. And it is a stamp familiar to 
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him. Christianity in Europe, always to him the handmaid 
of the State, has dealt hardly with him. Whether Greek, 
Latin, Protestant, means nothing to him, since he does not 
even understand the difference. Does he want it now 
that he has reached the comparative safety of The Land ? 
He certainly does not. 

** What would it advantage me to become a Christian ? ”’ 
said a young German Jew recently. ‘‘ Many Jews in 
Germany to-day are baptized, but has it saved them? 
They have been persecuted and thrown out just the 
same.” 

Again, to every Jew, but particularly in Palestine, 
where the struggle for national unity is at its keenest, 
Christianity is definitely anti-national, and therefore anti- 
social. In Judaism, as we have seen, religion and nation- 
hood are one. Forsake your religion and you forsake your 
nation, and become an outcast. As a Jew you may be 
negligent in observance, or indifferent in belief. But you 
are a Jew still; your name is.on the Jewish roll. It is 
the outward solidarity that matters, for that builds the 
nation. Inwardly, a man may believe or not as he chooses. 
It is when the rubicon is passed and the stigma of baptism 
borne that he is cut off from Israel. His name is officially 
struck off the Jewish Roll; no Jew will employ him ; 
his wife (or husband) will denounce and divorce him ; 
his children curse him. He has betrayed not, mark you, 
his God, but his nation. 

We see now something of the almost insuperable 
obstacles that confront the Church when she tries to 
present Christianity to the modern Jew. As an outward 
and organized religion, however noble its ideals and saving 
its influence, itis anathema to him. Asa personal question 
it is suspect, for he believes it may eat as a canker into his 
national life. 

** How is it,’ a missionary asked a keen young Zionist, 
“that you Jews, who have been so persecuted in the past 
for your faith, are yourselves such persecutors if one of 
you wants to become a Christian?” She answered, “ We 
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feel that if a Jew becomes a Christian he is betraying his 
nation. We don’t look at it quite as you do. With us 
it is a national question.”” When it was pointed out that 
this was the very argument of Hitlerite Germany con- 
cerning the Jews themselves, she had to admit that this 
was SO. 

* And does this ideal of nationhood completely satisfy 
you? Have you never felt any greater need in your own 
life?” | 

** Never,”’ she said. ‘‘ To live and work for my nation 
is all I want.” She added thoughtfully, “If I ever did 
feel that need—perhaps I may some day—then I think 
I should become a Christian. Who knows? ” 

She had touched the root of the matter. Take the 
Jew a creed, and he will have none of it. Speak to him 
of a need, and of a Person in whom is satisfaction for every 
human heart, and you are on ground that he can under- 
stand. The spade work is enormous. It is a long and 
costly business, in prayer, in time, in thought, even to 
begin to make clear to the Jewish mind the essential 
difference between a living faith and adherence to out- 
ward form. The idea that religion consists in supporting 
an institution is hard to dislodge ; the truth that a man 
can be a believing Christian and still remain a loyal Jew 
is even harder to implant. A sense of sin is shallow, 
standards of truth and honour low ; and when brought 
up against the white-hot standards of Christ need complete 
and often painful readjustment. 

What then is sufficient for these things? Only the 
power of a life changed through contact with Jesus 
Christ. And it is the mission of the Church to 
effect that contact by constant quiet work and witness 
in the heart of Jewish strongholds. The missionary who 
says, ‘I am not out to make converts ”’ will never make 
anything of Palestine to-day. Every missionary, every 
Christian, ought to be out to “ make converts,” that is, 
to produce in the hearts of men, through the expulsive 
power of a new affection, that great change which alone 
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builds up a strong and virile witness itself on fire to win 
others. That is the Apostolic way; that is the way a 
Church grows. 

And that is how in Palestine to-day it is so important 
that the Church should grow. If we believe at all in our 
own Christianity, we must stand to it that the truths of 
the Gospel in the hearts of men (as distinct from mere 
nominal Christianity) are as a bulwark against disin- 
tegrating political forces. The Peel Commission in its 
Report paid glowing tribute to the work of Christian 
Mission Schools as agencies of peace, where Jew and 
Arab, Moslem and Christian, worked and learnt together. 
The spirit of nationalism tends more and more to squeeze 
out Western influence in the East. The time factor alone 
seems likely to beat the European missionary in the race 
for evangelization. For how much longer will definitely 
“foreign ’? missionary institutions be suffered to function 
in the Land? Some would answer, not for long. What 
will happen in ten years’ time under a self-governing State, 
supposing the provisions of the White Paper to come into 
effect? Palestine must be won for Christ by the 
Palestinians themselves, Jew and Arab working together 
to win others to their common Lord. 

It is no argument to say, as some do say, “‘ The Jews 
make bad converts.” So did the Apostles at first, very 
bad. When one considers the tremendous odds the Jews 
are up against when they face baptism, the wonder is 
not that they are not at once all they should be, but that 
they ever face it at all; and one stands amazed and 
humbled at the Power of Grace that has wrought the 
miracle. Outcast from their own people, despised by 
their nation, persecuted by their families and friends, are 
they worth winning for Christ ? There is but one answer. 
Of them also it is written pro quibus Christus mortuus est. 
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AMSTERDAM— 
AN HISTORIC MOMENT 


By IAN THOMSON* 


and one Holy Spirit who guides into all truth, 
so there is and can be but one Church, holy, 
catholic and apostolic.” (Lausanne Conference, 1927.) 
The objective truth of this statement finds an echo in 
the hidden depths of every thinking Christian. For 
many people the truth of it passed from the realms of 
abstract speculation and doctrinal affirmation into the 
field of practical politics as a result of the World Christian 
Youth Conference at Amsterdam in the summer of 1939. 
Amsterdam (by which is meant the Conference) made 
history. It was an historic moment, in that the conscious 
and subconscious repercussions thereof will undoubtedly 
be influencing the whole future direction which most of 
the Christian churches of to-day will be taking. The 
Church that met at Amsterdam was a cross-section, and 
at the same time only a microscopic particle of the world- 
wide Church of God... out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation. It was the ecclesia, in 
the New Testament sense of the word. ‘“‘ The community 
and fellowship of those who are united in common faith, 
common love and common worship of Him, who is their 
Life and Head, bound in loyalty towards Him, and 
permeated, inspired and chastened by His Spirit” ¢ It 
was God’s people from seventy-four nations, which is 
nineteen more nations than have ever gathered together 
at one time at the League of Nations at Geneva. And 
without any shadow of doubt it proved the worth of all 
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that insight and preliminary work which made possible 
physical proximity, intellectual exploration and spiritual 
friendship. 

We saw God in very different ways. We learnt of Him 
from the experience of others. The traditional forms of 
worship of some were eccentric to the minds of others. 
In worship, work and witness there seemed to be as many 
approaches to God as there were people to approach God. 
So we lived and thought and fed together—over fifteen 
hundred persons in all—with a sense of the urgency of 
the problem of Re-union, and a sense of wonder that 
God had been so patient with us, His so imperfect children. 
Amsterdam meant something different to different folk, 
but three things in particular. First, it was where the 
*‘ vision’ of a re-united Christendom began to become 
a fact, intelligible and real; secondly, it was where 
definite provision was made for the handing on of that 
“vision ’? from the people of the moment to the people 
of the future ; thirdly, seeds of lasting friendship were 
sown, wherein is hope. 

The Amsterdam Conference of 1939 was the first World 
Conference of Christian Youth. It has to be seen in its 
right setting, in line with the great Gicumenical Confer- 
ences that issued from “ Edinburgh, 1910.” First came 
the experiments at Stockholm, Lausanne and Jerusalem 
at the end of the 1920’s. Then the further trio, at Oxford, 
Edinburgh and Madras, 1937 and 1938. It was only 
natural and wise that for the sake of continuity and future 
strength the next conference in the series should have 
been for youth, in order to pass on the infection and results 
of its forerunners, and to open up new ground. As this 
article ought not so much to bear the marks of a report as 
of a description, it will be concerned with the minimum 
of inconsequential data, and confine itself more closely 
to impressions and principles, rather than personalities 
and bare facts. 

The motto was “ Christus Victor.’’ The object was for 
young Christians to live and think and worship together 
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for ten days or so, and thus to experience a new vision 

of what unity can mean, and to discover both a hope for 

the future, and a greater understanding of the past and 

present. Each day was splendidly balanced in respect of 
worship, addresses, Bible study and discussion groups. 

The Conference began with a greeting and address of 
welcome from Queen Wilhelmina, read by Prince 

Bernhard. All the main speakers were about as repre- 

sentative and comprehensive a body nationally, ecclesi- 

astically, and in temperament as any collection of speakers 

could be. They included the Archbishop of York, Dr. 

Visser’t Hooft (Holland), Dr. Koo (China), D. T. Niles 

(Ceylon), H. L. Henriod (Switzerland), R. H. E. Espy 

(U.S.A.), the Archimandrite Cassian, and Professor 

Zander (Russian), and other well-known cecumenical 
leaders. No continent lacked representation. It is 

doubtful whether any other representative gathering has 

ever brought together as great a number of official 

delegates from as many countries under any auspices, on 

any occasion, or anywhere else in the world. 

Each day began with a service in the great Concert 
Hall in which we met. Perhaps never before did most 
of the delegates realize how diverse are the ways of 
approach to God through worship in the Christian 
Church. The contrasts of simplicity and ceremonial, of 
spirit and tradition, of habits of sitting and standing, 
and all the rest, may have appeared confusing at first to 
anyone unprepared. Certainly if uniformity was to be 
the essence and external evidence of unity it would be 
centuries before that could be effected! But clearly each 
particular tradition carried the strength of its own dis- 
tinctiveness, and one began to see how rich was the 
diversity of form and utterance within the Church of 
God on earth. Our weekday morning services were led 
sometimes by men, priests and ministers, sometimes by 
women, black and white. Many must have been the 
discussions that ensued on the subject of the validity of 
feminine participation and leadership. Free Church, 
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French Reformed, Hungarian Lutheran, African Negro, 
Indian and American traditions and liturgies—all these 
and more, together with celebrations of the Holy Com- 
munion according to the Anglican, Dutch Reformed, 
Danish Lutheran and Eastern Orthodox traditions. At 
least this meant that everyone could take part and feel 
at home somewhere in the worship provided by the 
Conference. 

The central service on the Sunday was the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper in the Nieuwe Kerk, one of the most 
beautiful medieval churches in the Netherlands. It had 
been suggested that as the delegates were guests in 
Amsterdam, it was fitting that there should be a large 
attendance at the Dutch Reformed Service. And also that 
each member of the Conference should consider attending 
at least one service other than that in which he was 
receiving the communion, in order to gain a truer appre- 
hension of other traditions, a new knowledge of the great 
issues on which the Church is divided, and a deepened 
concern for Christian reunion. There were nearly eleven 
hundred communicants at the Dutch Reformed Service, 
and at least another five hundred delegates were present 
who did not receive. 

Something I once read in the life of Aggrey of Africa 
kept echoing in my mind, “‘ You can play a tune of sorts 
on the white keys, and you can play a tune of sorts on 
the black keys. But for harmony you must use both 
the black and the white.” It was a picture of unity, in 
terms of co-operation and completeness, of all kinds of 
contributions towards a common heritage. 

The present work of the Church is to break down 
barriers of isolation and ignorance, and to draw together 
and build together on the common foundation of a 
common allegiance. This began to be done in our 
worship. For if worship is ‘‘ Man before God,” there we 
were, hundreds of us, praying, singing and _ listening 
together, God with us and we with Him. Singing was our 
only common tongue, and a particularly effective one at 
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that, in our attempt to express the impossible, our whole- 
hearted response to God. 

The French Reformed service opened with words of 
deep and humble confession, and after the words of 
absolution, all stood and sang triumphantly, ‘‘ Blessed is 
he whose unrighteousness is forgiven, and whose sin is 
covered. Praise the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 
within me, praise His Holy Name. Praise the Lord, O 
my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” It was very 
moving and spontaneous. To an Anglican, the Hungarian 
Lutheran service in German seemed to have an overdose 
of hymns, added to which was the interest that the hymns 
were sung seated. The Free Church service was taken by 
an American girl speaking French and English, and was 
simple and sincere. The African Negro service began 
with a solemn call to prayer, chanted by a woman. The 
Orthodox liturgy, with all its richness and beauty, was 
a never-to-be-forgotten service. It is probably true to 
say that many delegates “‘ discovered ” the great Orthodox 
Church for the first time in their lives, and learnt much 
from contact with its members. The Yugo-Slav choir 
was one of the greatest helps to worship in the Conference, 
and provided a very fine evening concert on one occasion. 

Inevitably the Conference lacked the complete repre- 
sentation which ideally was desirable. No Roman 
Catholics were present officially, and several countries did 
not send delegates. Yet in neither case was it for want 
of invitation. In some cases they were forbidden to go, 
and pressure was put upon them to prevent their going 
mostly for political reasons. The Conference lost some- 
thing by their absence, and undoubtedly they lost some- 
thing by being absent. 

The first address of the Conference proper was on the 
subject of “ Our different backgrounds and our common 
calling.” It struck the right note at the outset, and gave 
us a useful point of contact with each other. Other 
addresses only served to develop the theme. 

In the Study Groups the subjects ranged from the 
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consideration of the place of youth in the nation, in a 
world of nations, and in the present economic order, to 
subjects relative to race problems, education, marriage and 
home life, and the Church, its nature and mission. All 
delegates were divided into groups of thirty, and the 
findings of these groups are comprised in the official 
report. 

But by far the deepest and most lasting impression left 
on one by the Conference was the exceptional privilege 
and opportunity of being able to meet people of every and 
any nation, and to exchange views. Only with this back- 
ground of mutual friendship and trust will the Church be 
able to do what states and ententes and empires and other 
political entities have never done. The Church being 
supra-national can override barriers of possible friction and 
misunderstanding. In this way it is evident that the 
“healing hand of God ” was at work, repairing division 
and ignorance, and creating the conditions for present 
and future redemptive activity. 

The accumulation of topical news from all over the 
world helped one to see the magnitude and intensity of 
the issues at stake. It gave one a new insight into the 
particular problems of individual churches. From 
America one heard of the difficulty of keeping “‘ alive ” 
the faith, in a so-called Christian country, where neither 
direct persecution nor active opposition are present to 
induce strong convictions as to the eternal truth and 
relevance of Christianity. It is precisely the same blank 
wall of indifference and apathy that one feels clearly here 
in England. From Africa one was told the tragic fact that 
so much of Western civilization and culture is still mistaken 
for pure Christian religion, and that Christianity is equated 
with European influence and impositions. One came to 
admire the small struggling minority in Japan where, out 
of a population of eighty millions, Christians number less 
than a quarter of a million. It was then possible to see 
how and why the faithful are regarded as suspect, and 
thought of as the exportations and agents of Western 
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powers in suitable guise. In India one heard of the 
emphasis on conversion, and the difficulties attendant 
upon that emphasis. One heard of the effects of growing 
nationalism in many parts, of experiments in unity, of 
expansion, indigenization and other vital questions of the 
moment. For instance, there was the account of seven 
confirmation candidates, girl teachers, who were prepared 
for full membership of the Church by an Anglican bishop, 
admitted to the Methodist Church, though in fact they 
were all Presbyterians! It may sound like confusion 
personified, but it was probably the only wise and sensible 
course to take in that part of the world at that time. 
Perhaps it was perfect co-operation. 

What did the Conference effect? It gave us a sense 
of direction and something to do that calls out from us 
all that we can offer in prayer, study and work. At 
Amsterdam itself, within a few weeks of the outbreak of 
another hideous conflict, it achieved the impossible. 
Democrat and National Socialist spoke together about 
race problems. Chinese and Japanese discussed education 
with an ever-increasing friendship. Orthodox and Quaker 
put their heads together on the subject of the Church. 
Was anything done at Amsterdam? One evening there 
were three speakers on the same subject and platform. 
They were a Roumanian, a Dutchman and an American. 
The chairman was a Cingalese. 

There is a sentence of Dr. Headlam’s, Bishop of 
Gloucester, which sums up the situation far better than 
most people could put it. 

“It is only by the mutual intercourse of the different 
Christian communities that the apprehension of the true 
proportions of the Christian Faith can be restored, and 
each must learn from the others those elements in which 
it is defective, if all that is implied in the conception— 
the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church—is to be 
realized.” Amsterdam aimed at that. By God’s grace in 
some degree it achieved it. | 
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THE COREAN FAMILY 
BUDGET 


By E. I. CARROLL* 


oi a purpose of the Corean family budget contained 


in this article is to give some idea of how much 
money Coreans have to spend and how they 
spend it. ‘There is a common idea abroad in the West 
that the people in the Orient earn less money, but the 
cost of living is so much cheaper that in the end things 
work out about the same, and the Corean can have as 
good a time on his £2 a month, say, as the Englishman 
on his £2 a week. If the following facts and figures can 
only disprove this, pen and paper will not have been wasted. 
By all decent European standards, Coreans, with very 
few exceptions, are condemned to a life of desperate 
poverty and that desperate anxiety which must always 
go with it. The one consoling fact for the Coreans and 
those who sympathize with them in their hard lot is that 
they are better off to-day than they have ever been 
throughout their long three thousand years of history. 
But let the figures speak for themselves. The budget 
has been compiled from Corean sources and from it will 
be seen the characteristic Corean way of budgeting : note, 
for example, the order of expenditure: rice, rent, fuel, 
etc. ; and note that it is the Corean custom to budget in 
excess of what there is to spend. The garment is not cut 
according to the cloth, but the size of the garment is 
decided upon in the vain hope that the Tailor of Fate will 
build a suit ‘‘ worth seven guineas” for fifty shillings. 
Corean currency is one with Japan’s and consists of yen 
and sen. The value of the yen for some years has been 
1s. 2d. On account of the China-Japanese war it has 


* The Rev. E. I. Carroll is a mission-priest in Corea. 
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been expected to lose its value considerably, but hitherto 
retains it. The cost of living, however, is steadily rising, 
so that this budget is already out of date. Added to which, 
October has seen the reaping of the poorest harvest for 
forty years, bringing even greater strain to an already 
war-harassed and debt-ridden people. For the con- 
venience of English readers, whose insularity seems 
nowhere more pronounced than in their inability to think ~ 
in foreign currency, yen and sen have been changed into 
shillings and pence. As a further help in the same direc- 
tion, the Oriental monthly wage system has been set aside 
in favour of the weekly system most common in England, 
at least among the working classes. Coreans are all 
working class by comparison. 


TABLE I.—BUDGET FOR ORDINARY EXPENDITURE. 


Class I. Class II. Class III. | Class IV. Class V. Class VI. 
Sd. s. d. Seid. s. d. s. d. Saas 
Income per week as 5 3 7 3 8 x14 13 If 17 "6 29 2 
Number of Family _ 2 3 4 5 6 
Expenditure : 
Rice .. ate os EP ® § 3 94 ASS 4 4 Io 
Rent ee ee a I 54 19 zee: 1M : 4 
“Huel. os). os +s — I 10 2 7t 2 ax 5 4 
Side Dishes 3) a See rig 2 7 2 11 4 4t 5 10 
Wine and Tobacco AG On, © 10% r of pas 
Hospitality (including 
school fees) .. --| below. — 2 4 2s 4 4¢ 8 9 
“Luxury” ae oe = = _ 212 5 10 
Total .. _ 6 8} I3 2} I5 103 21 10} 36 I 


Class I in the above table consists of farm labourers. 
Eighty per cent. of the Corean population is engaged in 
farming. It is difficult to assess their income as they are 
paid annually at harvest-time. Some labourers then 
receive 100 yen, some 60, and some 40. We have taken 
60 yen as being about the average, which works out to 
1s. 44d. in cash per week. Very little cash therefore 
passes through the farm labourers’ hands in the course of 
a year. But rice, rent and fuel are provided free for him, 
and out of his own pocket he has only to provide side 
dishes, wine and tobacco. Probably he is allowed so many 
rows of cabbages and turnips (they are sold by the row 
as they are grown in the field) to make his pickle or main 
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side dish. In tobacco-growing districts it would be thought 
that he would receive some of the tobacco harvest, but 
as tobacco is a government monopoly in Corea, it must 
all be surrendered, so that the tobacco farmer has to buy 
his tobacco from the shop like everyone else. On account 
of the Corean inability to keep money in the pocket, the 
farm labourer who receives the greater part of his pay in 
kind is often better off than other classes who receive 
moreincash. Class II consists chiefly of factory employees, 
For the handsome sum of 7s. 33d. a week they work 
eleven hours a day seven days in the week, with one or 
two whole day holidays a month. Class III consists of 
Post Office clerks and clerks in the Tobacco Monopoly 
Bureau. 

Class IV consists of clerks in county and borough offices. 
Class V consists of higher paid clerks in the same and 
also farmer-owners. Class VI includes bank managers and 
shopkeepers doing good business. Anyone in Corea who 
has an income of 100 yen per month, or 29s. 2d. a week, 
is considered well off. Not many earn any income above 
this figure, except perhaps doctors. 

The latter are the new rich in this age of Japanese 
domination. They are able to get rich because they can 
command cash terms, either when a patient is likely to 
die if not treated at once, or by refusing to treat an old 
patient until the previous bill has been paid. It will be 
noticed that the number of family differs in each class, 
two in Class II, three in Class III and so on. This renders 
the budget rather useless for purposes of comparison. 
One would like to know, for instance, what Mr. and Mrs. 
Kim in Class II would do if they had a baby, or if James 
and John Pak in Class IV had a little sister. The answer 
in each case is debt. It will be noticed that in Class II 
there is no allowance as it is for fuel: the mother of the 
family must go out and collect it. Ifa child is born, the 
mother must add to her household and wood-foraging 
duties other people’s washing or sewing; or she must 
leave the baby with someone and go out to work. Ifa 
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‘happy event’ occurs in a family belonging to Class II, 
the father must take on some extra work, for example, 
breeding pigs. In almost all Corean families old people 
are to be expected as much as children. The average 
number for a Corean family is probably three children 
and two old people. For economic purposes an old person 
is reckoned at about the same cost as a young child, 
though they are as helpful as the child is helpless and more 
than earn their keep until extreme old age. 

Birth-control, which would suggest itself to many 
Western minds as one way out of the economic chaos in 
Corea, is apparently still unknown to the ordinary man 
and woman. The latter think entirely in terms of the 
family and not the nation (one of the unfortunate results 
of Japan’s efforts to annihilate Corean national conscious- 
ness). So long as the family alone is thought of, children, 
or rather sons, are reckoned as potential wage-earners 
and an insurance for the future. The word birth-control 
has been translated into Japanese and so into Corean, 
which uses the same ideographs, and the theory of it is 
known to the more intellectual among the people. It has 
only come up for discussion once in our experience. On 
that occasion, a Corean Christian of some intelligence 
seemed to regard the practice as rather a Western curiosity. 
The idea that birth-control may sometimes be wisely used 
in the interests of the mother’s health provoked consider- 
able mirth on his part. The reason for his mirth remained 
inscrutable, like so much else in the mind of the Corean, 
but it is hard to imagine that it was contempt for the 
refusal of parenthood on the part of some Western married 
couples and not complete lack of consideration for their 
wives on the part of Corean husbands. 

We pass on to consider the various items of expenditure. 
Rice comes first. It is, as everyone knows, the bread and 
butter of Corea. The cheese, as it were, or the jam, is 
provided by the side-dishes. The largest of these and the 
accompaniment of every meal is the famous Corean 
pickle. The number of side dishes varies according to 
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income. It will be seen that in Class I the cost of side 
dishes is 1s. gd. as against 2s. 11d. for rice ; whereas in 
Classes V and VI the same amount is spent on side dishes 
as on rice. Meat, which is included in side dishes, is 
probably found regularly only in Class VI. Fuel is all 
wood and varies in price according to the season of the 
year. The amount of money spent on wine and tobacco, 
while bearing no comparison with what is spent on the 
same in England, is large when compared with the poor 
Corean income. But it has to be remembered that they 
are his only amusement. Women are not expected to 
have amusements costing money. In Classes V and VI 
wine and tobacco are included in the “ luxury ” column. 
The “ luxury ” column of Class VI also includes children’s 
toys. The amount for hospitality also seems high, but 
according to Corean ideas of hospitality, entertainment and 
polite bribery, it cannot be reduced. The compensation 
is that the host shares the victuals with his guests, but the 
taste cannot be quite the same when you are wondering 
how they are going to be paid for. School fees, so far 
as elementary school fees go, are very cheap. In the 
country they are about 3d. a week. Besides this, a certain 
amount must be spent on books at the beginning of the 
new school year in April. There is also school uniform 
to be provided and replaced. In Seoul the school fees are 
even cheaper, but owing to the shortage of vacancies large 
entry fees have to be paid which cannot be met out of 
income. Parents who wish their boys to be anything 
above farm labourers, must give them an elementary school 
education. A middle or secondary school education is 
necessary if they are to qualify for positions in Classes V 
and VI. The inclusive cost of this for boy or girl is about 
6s. 8d. a week. There are still few careers open for girls, 
even with a secondary school education, but they have 
thereby the prospect of marrying higher and providing a 
home for their parents in the event of their having no sons 
to go to in old age. We have now exhausted Table I, 
except to point out once more that the budget does not 
E 
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balance ; expenditure in four out of the five classes 
exceeding income. And nothing has been budgeted for 
clothes, medicine and taxes! These are budgeted for out 
of the bonus which all Corean wage-earners receive at the 
end of the year. 


Tasie II.—BonusEs 


Class I. Class II. Class III. Class IV. Class V. Class VI. 

s. d. 5 Seal Pesiod: Lest d: £usirds 

Annual Bonus .. —_— 310) 70) ASL iG 413 4 5 16 8 17 10 0 
Annual Expenditure on 

Medicine only a _— : ahs aes 2 0 10 2. fF FG 2 aS oe 5 5 © 


Amount left for Clothes 
and Taxes * _— 2.68 2 0 10 2 8.30 ee pee | iz 5 © 


The above sums for medicine will not go far. The 
ordinary price of one choo-sa (injection), without which it 
is almost impossible to get away from the doctor, is 1s. 2d. 
or 1s. 9d. Hospital and operation fees must be paid for 
by a loan, if at all. At the Pyeng Yang Union Christian 
Hospital the fees for a major operation are £2 8s. 4d. and 
£1 4s. 2d. for a minor. The “ hospitalization’ fee is 
1s. 2d. per day in a third class ward. This includes food 
and ordinary medicine, but only part-time nursing. The 
patient must take his or her helper. This presents a 
financial difficulty to country people who, in addition 
to hospital expenses, must pay railway fares to town for 
two and lodging expenses in town for the helper at about 
Is. gd. a day. 

We now come to the third table : 


TasLe III.—Bupcer ror ExTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURE 


Class I. Class II. Class III. Class IV. Class V. Class VI. 
ee «ee : £ - os be Saas fe 7 a f S$: 4, fos. ds £ <S. 
eral of Paren c 2 3 10 0 ic I5 0 
First Anniversary of the : : as es an 
above .. — 119. 52 ee Sa <9 2 6 
Second Anniversary of Z a te a 
the same 5.5 % — T1876 210 2 2, 16.10, A 228 5 OO 
Wedding (minimum) ..| 4 13 4 5 16 8 o 15 0 Ir 17 10 
Limit to which Money asaiy é . ae 
may be borrowed ai ? E> age 0: 2.32.6 Oe bus 516 8 1414 I 


Religious and social sanctions in Corea combine to 
make funerals the most costly of all items of expenditure. 
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It involves hospitality for two or three nights for all the 
relations—generally the greater part of a village. Wine 
to propitiate the departed and console the bereaved must 
flow freely. Meat, dok (Corean rice-bread) and other 
specialities must be provided. The first and second 
anniversaries, called in Corean the “ Little ’’ and ‘‘ Great 
Mourning,” are a repetition of the same thing on a smaller 
scale. Some guests bring funeral presents, but they do 
not cover more than a small part of the cost. Wedding 
expenses, like those of funerals, consist chiefly of hospitality. 
There is also the cost of presents, which the parents of 
bride and bridegroom exchange at the time of engage- 
ment, and, in the North of Corea, the price paid by the 
bridegroom’s parents for the bride, generally 10 yen per 
year of her life. Thus, if she is 18 at marriage, 180 yen, 
or £10 10s., will be paid. The bride’s and bridemaids’ 
dresses are hired. 

If Tables I and II are compared, it will be quite obvious 
that weddings and funerals cannot be paid for out of 
income. (The figures given above are the smallest com- 
patible with social respectability. Any attempt to reduce 
them might involve a beating-up of the host by his male 
relations. Fifty per cent. may be added to be on the safe 
side.) Money must therefore be borrowed or land sold 
out. The limit to which loans can be raised is also shown 
in the above table. The usual rate of interest in the 
country is five per cent. per month or sixty per cent. per 
annum. The payment of debts may be postponed as 
long as the interest is paid. Of many Coreans when they 
die, it has to be recorded that their debts do follow them, 

The only item we have not touched upon is charity. 
Outside the Christian churches there are scarcely any 
charitable institutions. In Seoul the Government main- 
tains a Common Lodging House, an Orphanage for the 
Blind and Dumb, and an Old People’s Home. The non- 
Christian Corean is probably called upon to give little or 
nothing in subscriptions to charity, though, as has been 
seen, he performs the charitable work of keeping, on an 
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average, two parents or elderly relations, together with 
other relations who may be sick or out of work. When 
he enters the Church and is taught the duty of alms- 
giving, or paying a quota to a society outside the family 
in which money usually circulates, he is confronted with 
a new idea; the more so, if that society is represented 
not only as local but nation-wide and (to be taught later) 
world-wide in its financial commitments. Will those who, 
after studying carefully the above financial information, 
think they could make any contribution to the problem 
of relating Corean economy to Church support, apply 
for whole- or part-time service in the Corean Mission ? 
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CHURCH MISSIONS TO 
JEWS IN POLAND 


By JACOB JOCZ* 


OLAND, with the largest Jewish community in 
Pp Europe, has been and still is a stronghold of 
orthodox Judaism, and the incubator of all 
intellectual and spiritual life for world Jewry. Polish 
Jewry has provided for world Jewry not only orthodox 
rabbis and religious teachers, but also poets, authors and 
thinkers. All religious and national movements either 
had their beginning there, or found ready response amongst 
the Jews of Poland. It is significant that the Jewish 
Institute for Scientific Research had its headquarters in 
Vilno (Poland). 

To-day, when Poland is so much in our hearts and 
thoughts, when the sympathy of the whole world is with 
the Polish people, whose national liberty and cultural 
independence have been so brutally crushed by a ruthless 
enemy, it is of some interest to point out the connexion 
of Church Missions to Jews with that unfortunate country. 


THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 


As early as 1817 Lewis Way and the Hebrew Chraaan 
pastor, B. N. Solomon, a Polish Jew, were granted an’ 
interview with the Tzar Alexander I at St. Petersburg 
with a view to the establishment of mission work in Russia 
and Poland. In 1821 the Rev. Alexander McCaul 
established the first mission station of the Church Missions 
to Jews in Warsaw. He found that Polish Jewry had an 
open ear for the Gospel message, for he wrote on 
January 15, 1827: “If you have any missionaries to 


* The Rev. Jacob Jocz is a missionary of the C.M.J. in Poland. 
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send, send them to Poland, where alone the Jews appear 
as a nation, and where so much is to be done.” | 

At that time Poland was divided between its three 
neighbours, Germany, Austria and Russia, who kept the 
country in a condition of slavery. Missionary work was 
constantly interrupted. November 29, 1830, brought the 
outbreak of the Polish insurrection against Russian 
enslavement, which caused the first break in the work. 
During the siege of Warsaw, the industrial home of the 
Mission was struck by a cannon ball. The work was again 
interrupted in 1846 by the second Polish insurrection, 
and in 1848 by a severe outbreak of cholera. A few years 
later, because of the Crimean War, the work was again 
brought to a premature termination. Russia would not 
tolerate the presence of an English mission. In May 
1854, the missionaries were placed under restrictions, and 
later received notice to leave the country within three 
weeks. Russian Poland then was closed to the Society 
for twenty years. 

When the Polish people, after a hundred and fifty years 
bondage, appeared on the horizon of Europe as a free 
nation under the brilliant leadership of the late Marshal 
Joseph Pilsudski, C.M.J. was faced once again with a 
tremendous challenge and unique opportunities. 


DISILLUSIONMENT 

The Great War, with all its cruelty and suffering, 
brought disillusionment into the hearts of the young 
Jewish generation hitherto intoxicated with rationalistic 
idealism and faith in uninterrupted progress. This dis- 
illusionment turned into despair when Communism failed 
to gratify the hopes set upon it, and when anti-Semitism 
of the Nazi type began to claim its first victims. In 
addition to this, Zionism, the last hope for the overcrowded 
ghettos of Poland, began to fail politically and was marred 
by opportunistic leaders. 

This situation, together with the fact that orthodox 
Judaism has lost all grip on the young people for the reason 
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that it has no spiritual message for hungry and disappointed 
souls, accounts for the unprecedented success of our mission 
work in Poland. To these young Jews, until recently 
kept in complete ignorance about Christ, the Gospel 
Message presented a new world of life and beauty. 


THE NEW HOUSE 


A landmark of the greatest importance in our missionary 
enterprise was the building of the Mission House in 
Warsaw. This town, with its nearly 400,000 Jews—equal 
to the whole Jewish population of the British Isles—was 
an ideal place for that purpose. By November, 1927, 
under the supervision of the Rev. H. C. Carpenter, then 
head of the Mission, this tremendous task was 
accomplished. The new house, in one of the best quarters 
of Warsaw, in the neighbourhood of the university, and 
opposite a block of flats occupied by professors, very soon 
became a centre of spiritual life and Christian witness. 
It served not only as a Mission House, where thousands 
of Jews were given the opportunity of hearing the Gospel 
Message, but also as a meeting-place for the different 
Christian denominations in Warsaw and Poland. Many 
ministers and pastors, who would not look at each other 
in other circumstances, met in our House and shook 
hands. For many Jews in Warsaw and the provinces, 
Emmanuel Mission House was a testimony of Christian 
love, and for some of them it was the place where they 
met with the living Christ. 


MISSIONARY INFLUENCE 

Our work was not only confined to Warsaw and Lemberg 
(Lwow, our second mission station), where evangelistic 
meetings, Bible classes, evening classes, women’s meetings, 
weekday “ Sunday Schools,” clubs, services, and private 
interviews, presented a scene of never-ending activity, 
but during the summer months, through our mission 
journeys into the interior of the country, thousands of 
Jews were reached. (Once, miles away from Warsaw, 
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I heard, to my great surprise, somebody singing one of 
our mission hymns; a Jewish friend had brought the 
catching melody as far as Pultusk.) It sometimes happened 
that we would receive letters from the provinces with 
requests for literature and further visits from our mis- 
sionaries. In one case a group of young Jews spontaneously 
formed a study circle for discussion and the deepening of 
their knowledge of the New Testament. Our house was 
a meeting-place for the Jewish youth of all classes and 
social standing. Professional men, students of the univer- 
sity, craftsmen, and the down-and-outs of the poorest 
slums would often sit side by side listening to the story 
of Calvary. Our Saturday afternoon evangelistic meetings 
have gradually become during the last two years proper 
services, with singing, prayer and reading of scripture. 
Our English Club for Jews interested in the English 
language, which when started some years ago had a 
social tendency, became a weekly evangelistic meeting 
with a proper Christian address and witness. Daily men 
and women would knock at our doors asking for private 
interviews. Many of them in spiritual need were wonder- 
fully open to the Gospel. We always tried to pray with 
them in the privacy of our studies, and for some of them 
such prayer, until then an unknown thing in their lives, 
was the first step towards a new knowledge of God. It 
often happened that after our first praying together, a 
person would ask of his own accord at our next interview 
for a word of prayer. Sometimes Jews with family 
troubles would come and declare that instead of going to 
the Rabbi they came to us for advice as they were sure 
of our sympathy and genuine desire to help them. 


THE HEBREW CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 

As a result of all these activities a Hebrew Christian 
community was gradually being built up around the 
Mission. We could not say that God added thousands to 
us daily, but we could say that daily individual men and 
women were called by the Lord into the Church and the 
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Communion of Saints. There were occasions, such as 
New Year’s Eve, when before the witness of a crowded 
church some twenty men and women came up to the 
Communion rail as a sign of their firm decision, by the 
help of God, to start the New Year as regenerated children 
of God. 

Indeed great things were happening in Poland. Many of 
us felt that we were on the verge of a widespread spiritual 
revival. Indications of great spiritual stirrings came not 
only from our own missionary quarters, but also from 
the Jewish camp itself. 


THE BIBLE 


One of the most remarkable events was the sudden and 
general turning to the Bible. For many years the Old 
Testament had been a closed and sealed book for the 
Jewish youth. The years had gone when a Jewish boy, 
three years old, was already being instructed in Holy 
Writ, and when the Bible was used as a primer. A genera- 
tion had grown up without any knowledge of the Bible. 
This generation looked upon the Old Testament scriptures 
as a historic record of Israel’s past and as a sample of 
ancient literature with no message for the present. 
Suddenly a miracle happened. 

The Arabs questioned the Jewish right to Palestine. 
A prominent Zionist leader answered that the Bible bears 
evidence of the Jewish right. But the Bible was an almost 
forgotten Book and there was no moral right to appeal 
to it. So the National Education Department in Palestine, 
““Vaad Leumi,” issued an appeal to all the Jews in the 
land of Israel and to the Diaspora to take up the daily 
reading of the Scriptures. 

The response of Polish Jewry was amazing. The Jewish 
press began to publish articles and commentaries on the 
Bible. Newspapers brought to public notice the daily 
appointed portion for study and meditation. Bibles were 
bought by the thousand. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society often served as supplier. ‘Tracts were printed, 
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appeals issued, and the almost forgotten Old Testament 
became the daily topic for hundreds and thousands of Jews. 

With the new and fresh interest for the Old Testament 
went also an increasing interest in the New, though 
naturally in a much smaller degree. Many young men 
began to study the New Testament. Some of them used 
to come to us several times a week for this purpose. We 
knew about a young engineer who used to carry his Hebrew 
New Testament in his pocket wherever he went, devoting 
every spare moment to reading it. 


RABBI UNDER SUSPICION 

Just before I left Warsaw, at the end of July, a strange 
laconic note appeared in one of the Jewish papers. The 
heading read: “‘ Rabbi accused of missionary activity.” 
I quote the full text: ‘‘ An unusual trial is taking place 
in one of the offices of the Jewish community in Lodz. 
The offender is Rabbi Emmanuel Hirshberg, who is 
being accused by certain influential Jewish circles of 
missionary (Christian) activity. ‘This sensational trial, to 
which many witnesses have been called, was still proceed- 
ing late last night.” For those acquainted with Jewish 
life in Poland this short notice speaks for itself. The 
Rabbi in question is, if not a secret disciple of the Lord, 
at least a man who has open eyes for the greatness and 
beauty of our Master, and had the courage to express his 
view before others. 


SECRET BELIEVERS 
This leads us on to another chapter of our experience. 
Mission work amongst the Jews of Poland has been 
established for over one hundred years. But the quiet 
witness of real Christians in this country is centuries old. 
There always were men and women who had a word of 
Christian witness for some individual Jew. In recent 
times, with the revival of spiritual life and the growth of 
evangelical churches, this witness has increased. As a 
result, the seed of the Kingdom has sunk deeply into many 
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a Jewish heart, bringing forth fruit for eternity. It always 
used to surprise us to find amongst the members of evan- 
gelical communities in the small country towns of Poland 
quite a number of unbaptized but believing Jews. Many 
of them kept their faith in Christ secret from their fellow 
Jews. Only those independent of the Jewish community 
could afford to profess Christ openly. 

Once on a mission journey, I was resting in my room 
in a hotel in Plock when somebody tapped at my door. 
It opened to admit a middle-aged man in the typical 
orthodox dress of Polish Jewry. He looked round to make 
sure that there were no spying eyes, then entered and 
unceremoniously turned the doorkey. He was a “ secret 
believer,” a member of a Baptist community some miles 
away. He came to shake hands with me, a brother in the 
Lord. ‘There are many like him. 


THE FUTURE 

The growth of the leaven of the Kingdom amongst 
the Jews is beyond any human estimation. Only God 
knows how many hearts have been touched by the Living 
Word and how many lives belong to the King of the Jews. 
But we missionaries had reason for great expectations. 
We saw the dawn of a new day. 

All has now come to a sudden and cruel end. Our 
Hebrew Christian communities are scattered. Our Mis- 
sion House in Warsaw is probably smashed. Our 
missionaries and friends, if still alive, are under the cruel 
sway of the Swastika, the enemy of the Cross. C.M.J., 
forced by circumstances, has had once again to interrupt 
its work in Poland. For how long? Only God knows. 
But one thing we do know. 

Hitler managed to destroy Poland. Warsaw, dear to 
the heart of every Pole for its ancient relics and historical 
memories, lies in ruins. The flourishing parks of this 
beautiful city have been turned into graves for countless 
innocent people. Twenty years of sacrifice and labour in 
the building up of a devastated country soaked in blood 
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and tears have been wasted. But there is one thing Hitler 
cannot do—he cannot tear out of the hearts of thousands, 
Jews and Gentiles, the seed of the Gospel, the seed of the 
Kingdom. This is indestructible. Men and women, in 
whose hearts the New Life was born, bear in themselves 
the seed which will outlast all cruelty and hatred—the 
seed of the Kingdom of God. 
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THE WITNESS OF THE 
GOSPELS TO THE MISSION 
OF THE CHURCH 


By Tue Epiror 


IBLICAL criticism has so greatly strengthened 
B and enriched our devotion to and knowledge of 
Jesus Christ our Lord that we may expect it 
similarly to increase our understanding of the nature 
of the Church’s mission. It is not enough to take it for 
granted that Christianity is a missionary religion; we 
want to understand the principles on which the Church’s 
mission rests so that we can examine contemporary 
missionary work in the light of them. 

We ask then, what fresh light, if any, upon the character 
of the mission of the Church is thrown by the Gospels 
if critical methods are applied to them? 

We should agree that the first three Gospels are more 
closely related to each other than any of them is to the 
fourth Gospel, and that the first three Gospels are most 
fruitfully studied together—synoptically, in fact—in their 
likenesses to and differences from each other. 

It will, therefore, be well in approaching this question 
to separate our study of the synoptic Gospels from that of 
the fourth Gospel. 

Moreover, the critics use two methods of approach to 
the synoptic Gospels, which are called for convenience 
the method of Source-criticism and the method of Form- 
criticism. The former method has by now been tested 
over a considerable period of time and there is an impressive 
measure of agreement about the results yielded. The 
method of Form-criticism has not been so long tried and 
is more dependent on imaginative guess-work than the 
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older method. We are therefore at present well advised 
to accept its suggestions with caution, though we will do 
so also with an open mind, for the method promises to 
be fruitful to the present inquiry by throwing light on 
the character of the primitive missionary community. 

There are thus three questions to be asked : 

1. What is the teaching of the synoptic Gospels about 
the mission of the Church if we apply the methods of 
Source-criticism ? 

2. What light is thrown on the Church’s mission if the 
method of Form criticism is applied to the synoptic 
Gospels ? 

3. What reflexion of the primitive Christian community 
is to be found in the fourth Gospel ? 

The present article is concerned with the first of these 
questions. We are all nowadays familiar with the chief 
working hypothesis of the Source-critics. St. Luke in 
the preface to his Gospel suggests that in making his Gospel 
he has used earlier sources. One of them, also used by 
St. Matthew, is evidently St. Mark. St. Mark therefore 
is an earlier source than St. Matthew and St. Luke. More- 
over, there is much material common to St. Matthew 
and St. Luke which is not in St. Mark. This suggests that 
St. Matthew and St. Luke have used another source beside 
St. Mark, and this second source is what the critics call 
Q. It is possible to separate out Q (in fact a useful 
*‘ reprint ’! was made of it some years ago which enables 
us to read it as a whole) and compare it with St. Mark. 
Such a comparison makes it clear that St. Mark is concerned 
with the story of the primitive preaching and Q preserves the 
sayings of Jesus which were remembered and used in teaching.” 

The assumption from which the Source-critics start is 
that St. Mark and Q are the sources in which we have 
nearest access to the facts and to the earliest oral tradition, 
and that St. Matthew and St. Luke have largely drawn 
from them and have ‘‘ worked over” them. — 


1 Q the Earliest Gospel ? by Albert Peel, M.A., Litt.D., Independent Press, 6d. 
2 See Dodd, History and the Gospel. pp. 84-86. 
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In trying to find out what is the witness of the Gospels 
to the mission of the Church, we have then to go first 
to St. Mark and Q and afterwards to St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. And the immediate and primary question to 
ask of our earliest sources is, Did Jesus intend a mission 
to the Gentiles at all? However obvious it may be to us 
that He did, there are critics who deny it, and quote 
Scripture to justify their views. What about our Lord’s 
apparent unwillingness to heal the daughter of the 
(Gentile) Syrophenician woman ? and St. Matthew’s addi- 
tion to St. Mark’s version of the story: “I was not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel”??? And 
what about “Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and 
enter not into any city of the Samaritans: but go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel”? ?4 

What are the relevant passages in Q? 

What seems to be the most obvious reference to the 
gathering in of the Gentiles: ‘“‘ Many shall come from 
the east and the west and sit down with Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob in the kingdom of God ”’ > may easily refer to 
proselytes joining the Jewish community and cannot be 
_regarded as conclusively in favour of our Lord’s intention 
to found a universal community. 

The account of the Temptation presupposes a desire in 
our Lord for the conquest of the nations, for otherwise 
He could not have been tempted to win them in the 
wrong way.® The allusions to the Sign of Jonah and 
the visit of the Queen of the South in the discourse on 
casting out devils by Beelzebub imply both the desire of 
the nations for the true God, and that Israel’s refusal to 
win them brings her under the judgment of God.’ For 
the rest the teaching recorded in Q may be called neutral 
as evidence for or against the world mission. It is personal 
and therefore universal in character, and applicable to 

3 Mark vii, 24-30; Matthew xv, 24. 

4 Matthew x, 5-6. 

5 Matthew viii, 11 (Luke xiii, 29). 


®& Matthew iv, 8-10 (Luke iv, 5-8). 
? Matthew xii, 38-42 (Luke xi, 29-32). 
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all peoples even though no mission to the Gentiles is 
mentioned. 

In St. Mark the discourse about coming tribulations 
contains the words: ‘“‘ the Gospel must first be preached 
unto all nations.’ * At the cleansing of the temple our 
Lord is represented as quoting Isaiah lvi, 7, ““ My house 
shall be called a house of prayer for all nations.” ® Of 
the anointing “‘ for His burial’? He says, ‘‘ Wheresoever 
this Gospel shall be preached throughout the whole 
world, this also that she hath done shall be spoken of for 
ameémorial of her.” 22 

The Gospel clearly looks forward to a world-wide 
preaching in the future, and in xvi, 9-20 (commonly 
regarded as an appendix or alternative ending to the 
original Gospel), the command to go into all the world 
is Clearly given.1? 

The incident of the Syrophenician woman (Mark vii, 
24-30) will be seen to be crucial to our inquiry. Readers 
are referred to a former number of this Rrview }? for 
an illuminating interpretation of its meaning, which is as 
follows : 

The Bread of God is for all the world and is freely 
offered to the multitudes (the feeding of the five thousand). 
But “underlying the phrase ‘the children’s bread’ 
(Mark vii, 27) there was a profound problem vividly 
present to our Lord at this particular juncture of the 
Ministry, and expounded by Him under the figure of 
Bread-supply. It was the problem of extending the 
Messianic blessing to the Gentiles—not the principle of 
extension itself—but the immediate question of How? 
and When? The free extension of God’s bounty is not 
without certain pre-conditions. St. Mark places the entry 
into Gentile territory and the encounter with the 

8 Mark xiii, 10. 

9 Mark xi, 17. 

10 Mark xiv, 9. 

11 Mark xvi, 15. 


= Sap at Liberty’s article, ‘‘ The Children’s Bread,” January, 1936, 
Pp. 74 HU. 
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Syrophenician woman in immediate connexion with the 
discourse on ceremonial cleanness (Mark vii, 14-23), the 
question which subsequent history proves to have been 
the crux of the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles. 
The ultimate principle which was to settle the problem 
of the ‘cleansing all meats’ is by anticipation there 
established.1? _ Meanwhile the rules of God’s economy 
involve the necessity of first fulfilling to the utmost His 
side of the Covenant with His people. Only after the 
Cross could the old restriction be broken down.” 

The hint here given is that the mission was to be con- 
fined to Israel until the Cross and Resurrection and then 
to become world-wide. 

Of the missionary passages in St. Matthew other than 
those which repeat the words of St. Mark or Q we may 
notice that he has added to St. Mark’s account of the 
incident of the Syrophenician woman: “‘I am not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel,’’ and that 
this is consistent with his inclusion of the words already 
quoted, “‘ Go not into any way of the Gentiles . . .” He 
also omits “‘ for all nations’ from the quotation, “ My 
house shall be called a house of prayer”’ ; but as St. Luke 
also does this the explanation is probably that St. Mark 
was writing before the destruction of the temple in A.D. 70 
and the others after that event. For the same reason 
St. Matthew’s 14 “‘ Therefore I say unto you, The kingdom 
of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof’? may be a prediction of 
the Gentile mission after the event. 

Of the Resurrection command in St. Matthew 1° it may 
be said that though in its present form it may represent 
a summary of the Church’s later missionary experience, 
the fact that the command was given after the Resurrection 
may wholly alter our opinion in favour of its authenticity. 
St. Matthew in fact brings out more emphatically what 


18 Mark vii, 27-20. 
14 Matthew xxi, 43. 
16 Matthew xxviii, 19. 
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is hinted at in St. Mark, that our Lord’s mission was 
restricted to Israel until the Crucifixion, and made world- 
wide after the Resurrection. : 

St. Luke the Gentile and the missionary, writing for 
Gentiles, is evidently a little impatient of the restriction 
of our Lord’s mission to Israel. Without daring to deny 
the fact, he tones it down. Our Lord’s earthly descent is 
traced, not to Abraham as in St. Matthew, but to Adam. 
The special mission to Israel is omitted in the injunction 
to the Twelve in Chapter IX, and the saying, “ They 
shall come from the east and the west . . .”’?6 is givena 
general missionary significance. The parable of the 
Great Supper!’ is more missionary in S¢. Luke than in 
St. Matthew. But the world-wide mission is openly avowed 
only after the Resurrection.1® 

We can surely claim with some confidence that if we 
apply the methods of Source-criticism to the synoptic 
Gospels what they teach about the mission of the Church 
is clear and consistent : ‘‘ When Thou hadst overcome the 
sharpness of death, Thou didst open the Kingdom of 
Heaven to all believers.” 

16 Tuke xiii, 209. 


17 Luke xiv, 15-24. 
18 Luke xxiv, 47. 
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FROM THE GUIANA DIOCESAN MAGAZINE 


After consultation with the Bishop of Guildford and with the 
architect of the new Cathedral (Guildford), we have decided to 
give the Litany Desk made of Hububalli, one of the most beautiful 
and enduring of our local timbers. 

And I now appeal herewith for another unmarried man to offer 
himself for service in this diocese, either permanently or for one 
period of five years. 

Even the catastrophe of a terrible world-war is but an incident 
compared with the unceasing world-wide campaign of the Christian 
Church against the forces of evil—the campaign which will end 
only when the kingdoms of this world shall have become the Kingdom 
of our God and of His Christ. We shall do all we can here to continue 
both the pastoral and missionary work of the Church. Only this 
morning I received a letter from one of my much over-worked clergy 
nobly offering, if need be, to undertake another man’s work in addition 
to his own. This is our spirit. In this difficult hour we still look 
confidently to the Guiana Diocesan Association to do everything 
possible to continue to give us full support. I know that you will 
do your best—I know that you will not fail us. 


FROM THE CENTRAL TANGANYIKA DIOCESAN LETTER 


I can hardly describe to you my thoughts this morning as I saw 
a delightful-looking African in khaki all ready for the march, with 
haversack, water bottle, hat turned up Australian wise, and his 
uniform looking so new ; not knowing what was before him except 
service. To feel that Germany is involving Africa and indeed the 
whole world in warfare is a fact which all must deplore. But that 
these poor, inoffensive Africans should have to take up arms in case 
of invasion by a European power is a sad and sorry business. It 
reduces us to shame. The least we can do is to care for these African 
soldiers who are ready to fight our battles. They will need rest huts, 
provision for recreation, New Testaments and hymn-books in their 
own tongues. Christian friendship can give them all these. 

Any of you who would like to make a special gift for African 
soldiers’ welfare can do so through the usual channels. 

It was a wonderful experience last month to visit Berega and 
confirm one Sunday morning at Mamboya and Berega 274 people. 
At the latter place the church was too small for the congregation 
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and we had the service in the open air. At present not more than 
200 can get into the church, and at Confirmations there is no room 
for the sponsors and friends. Once more I saw the urgent need of 
a new building. 

The day after Confirmation I spent with those members of the 
Church who had been slack or had back slidden. With the Rev. 
H. S. Kidner and his Council of Elders we tried to give to each of 
these people a fresh conception of their loyalty to Christ and to one 
another. We had prayer together with them all and commended 
them to the grace of God and His love, which is able to keep them 
faithful. 


FROM THE GIBRALTAR DIOCESAN GAZETTE 


Bucharest, September 27. There is an atmosphere of considerable 
tension here. Overshadowing all other events is the martyrdom 
of Poland. Here in Roumania it is difficult to think of anything 
else ; for we have in our midst our own ambassador from Warsaw 
and many members of the Embassy staff, a priest of the Church 
Missions to Jews from Poland, a large group of British refugees, and 
apart from the Polish Government itself, thirty to forty thousand 
Polish refugees. Never in my experience of wars, the Great War 
and the Spanish Civil War, have I heard such harrowing stories or 
seen such terrible distress. 

The times are far from propitious for the extension of schemes 
such as the exchange of foreign students—although it was most 
remarkable, while the country was flooded with Polish refugees and 
still distracted by the Premier’s assassination, to hear of plans being 
discussed and thought out among the Roumanian clergy for an 
advance in missionary work among Jews and Moslems and in the 
printing and publishing of popular as well as learned Church literature. 
I confess I was moved by the restraint and calm of the people as 
a whole, even at the time of the Russian invasion of Poland. 


FROM THE LIVING MESSAGE 


To-day, August 1, 1939, the great experiment of prohibition 
begins in the city of Bombay. Though prohibition is in force in 
certain districts of five of the Provinces of India, Bombay is the 
first city to go dry. Permits for the consumption of liquor are being 
granted to persons whose health requires alcoholic drink, non-Indians 
who are habitually given to liquor, rulers of Indian states, and 
religious authorities for sacramental purposes. 

Another of the great events of recent days is the admission of 
Harijans (untouchables) into the great Meenakshi Temple at Madura, 
the ancient town of orthodoxy. Within a week another ancient 
temple at Tanjore in South India was thrown open to all Hindus, 
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along with ninety other temples, by a proclamation of the hereditary 
trustee who is in charge of all of them. This temple-entry move- 
ment is gaining ground. While in Travancore it was of Royal 
initiation, in these districts of South India it is due to public opinion 
and popular sentiment. 

Often doubt has been expressed as to how Christian Missions 
would fare under Congress administration. Here and there one 
does come across stories of persecution and discrimination, but how 
far they are reliable or typical it is not easy to determine. However, 
it is refreshing to come across the statement on this subject made 
by such a person as the Prime Minister of Bihar Congress Movement, 
who said on July 25, 1939, at Khunti, Bihar, “It is alleged that 
Congressmen are preaching hatred against Christianity and Christian 
missions. I don’t know how far it is true. But if it is, then I would 
say that such Congressmen are acting not only against humanity 
and the country, but also against the high ideals of the Congress 
and the Congress Government. They are bringing into disrepute 
the name of Mr. Gandhi, whose political principles were shaped 
to a large extent by Christianity.” This is an acknowledgment 
worth recording. 

The Assembly of the United Church of North India has fixed 
upon East Africa as its first field of foreign missionary work. It 
needs Rs.4,000 per year to send its missionaries to East Africa. It 
is asking each of its church councils to give Rs. 150 per year. When 
the needed financial contributions have been secured, the inauguration 
of this foreign mission will take place on August 1, 1940. We rejoice 
to hear of this proposal of a younger church trying to send its 
missionaries abroad. 


FROM THE JEWISH MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE 


We heartily invite offers of service, especially for educational 
work, from women who are prepared at all costs to offer themselves 
for service in places of difficulty or even of danger ; those offering 
for educational work must be fully trained and certificated. 

So far, despite all our efforts, we have been unable to secure 
any news of our Polish agents left in Warsaw and Lwow, or to learn 
whether the Society’s buildings in Warsaw are still standing. The 
sufferings of the agents must have been great, and now they may 
be facing great privations. In Warsaw alone there are 450,000 Jews. 

It is good to know that there is a very real spirit of inquiry amongst 
the Jews in Roumania, and even in this time of crisis there have 
been a couple of baptisms and several confirmations of converts 
of the mission. In Palestine there is the grave problem to be faced 
of shortage of teachers. 

Our missionaries are having to arrange for air-raid shelters in 
the Holy City and also at Jaffa. Gasproof accommodation for the 
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staff and mission schoolchildren is also being provided. It has not 
been easy for the agents to decide what to do for the best, but as 
there are several basement rooms in our various properties these are 
being utilized. It all, of course, means extra expense. It seems 
unbelievable that in the year of our Lord, 1939, and in the Mother 
City of the Christian Faith, missionaries of the Cross should be 
preparing for defence against bombs and poison gas. 


FROM THE BISHOP’S REPORT OF THE NEW GUINEA MISSION, 1938 


Our priests (Papuan) need the supervision and guidance of their 
white brethren. Moreover, they are very observant and very 
imitative in their contact with European priests. Hence the tremendous 
importance for the future of the Church here that we should have 
not only an adequate staff of white clergy, but the best priests the 
home church can give us—men with high ideals and with strength 
of character as well as proficiency in all that appertains to the exercise 
of their ministry. 

The total amount contributed by the Papuan Christians since 
1934 is £632 7s. 5d. In addition, the work has been done volun- 
tarily, and in this every mission district has had its share. Many 
gifts have come in from time to time from friends in England and 
Australia. There were 890 persons baptized in 1938, of whom 
489 were adults. They had all of them as catechumens attended 
classes twice weekly for three years before their final preparation 
began, and for some years before that weekly classes as hearers. 


FROM THE SOUTHERN CROSS LOG (MELANESIAN MISSION) 


There are, however, other elements of partnership no less important 
and no less remarkable. One of these is the relation of the missionary 
societies at home with one another. Time was when there was a 
sad lack of co-operation and even friendly feeling between members 
of our several societies. But, thank God, that has gone, certainly 
amongst the controlling bodies, and is passing amongst the subscribers 
since the establishment of the Church Assembly Missionary Council. 
And to-day we can rejoice in the prosperity or grieve for the 
difficulties of other societies than our own. We are learning that 
if one member suffer, all the other members suffer with it. 


SHINTO AND CHRISTIAN COLONIES 


At the July meeting of the National Christian Council of Japan, 
Mr. Kurihara, secretary of the Rural Evangelistic Committee, 
described his tour through Manchuria. He was particularly im- 
pressed with the development of colonies of Japanese already at 
work, “some 60,000 in a hundred different centres.” He reported 
visiting a village, conducted by the well-known Tenrikyo missionary 
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sect of Shinto (which sect has some six million members). Mr. 
Kurihara raised the question of seeking to establish Christian villages 
of colonists organized under Christian auspices. 


JAPANESE BUDDHISM AND COLONIZATION 


Strenuous efforts are being made by the Japanese to transfer 
farming families from Japan to Manchuria. It is expected that 
more than one million such families will be settled in Manchuria 
during the next twenty years. Japanese Buddhism is showing signs 
of missionary expansion into Manchuria, and has assigned twenty 
priests and their families, numbering more than sixty persons, to 
help in establishing a large-scale Japanese settlement in areas occu- 
pied by Japan. These colonist priests are to undertake a new type 
of service. ‘‘ While hitherto they have concentrated on ceremonial 
service and preaching, they are now to put aside their black robes 
in favour of work-suits, and are taking shovels as well as rosaries. 
They will toil as do other farm immigrants, and at the same time 
they are to impart spiritual security to the settlers,” says the Trans- 
Pacific. 


LESS RIGID CONDITIONS IN MANCHURIA ? 


The Government in Manchuria has issued an edict making it 
permissible for schools and colleges which, for any reason, may find 
it difficult or impossible to attend the national festivals at public 
shrines to conduct their own services on their own premises. If 
with this there is granted a reasonable degree of freedom as to the 
form which such services may take, one of the great difficulties with 
which Christian institutions have been faced will have been removed. 
‘There are other indications of a change of attitude in the official 
mind, and the hope is expressed that on the basis of mutual con- 
sideration real understanding between the races may be achieved. 


THE ‘‘ CHINA CRITIC’? AND CHRISTIANITY 


The China Critic pays a remarkable tribute to Christian missions 
in China. “One of the many things that have come out of the 
present war has been the realization that whatever doubts may have 
existed in the past, the Christian missions in China fully and in- 
disputably justify their existence in this country.” The article goes 
on to discuss the previous questioning regarding the usefulness of 
Christian missions ‘‘ when they were suddenly confronted with a 
situation which was to prove conclusively whether they had survival 
value or not. How without a moment’s hesitation they passed the 
test and were not found wanting, will remain one of the most 
dramatic and epoch-making pages in the history of Christian mis- 
sions throughout the world. Caught in a flood of terror and 
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destruction the missionaries courageously stood their ground, suc- 
couring, feeding and sheltering the helpless Chinese population, 
tending the sick and wounded and giving spiritual comfort to the 
terror-stricken and bereaved. Christian missions have performed 
an undying service to this country which shall never be forgotten. 
To-day, after two years of hostilities, the Christian missions in China 
have built for themselves a record of which they can be justly proud. 
They have preached the Gospel, not with words but by a practical 
demonstration of the love of God and the brotherhood of man. They 
have definitely found their place in the life of the nation, fulfilling 
great human needs in its time of deepest travail.” 


BIBLES IN INLAND CHINA 


Another report describes a truck-load of Bibles in Central China 
being accidentally flung into the river: ‘‘ Later the books were 
rescued and artificially dried in a Hankow egg-packing house. Many 
were re-bound, and so eager were the people of Central China to 
possess the Bible that every book was sold. Missionaries scoured 
their shelves for extra copies. Shop-worn, wrongly bound, worm- 
eaten books were all put into circulation.” 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN A YANGTZE PORT 


“There must be between 350 and 400 children roaming the 
streets of Kiukiang. They go about in groups of six or more with 
baskets on their arms, picking up bits of fuel, old rags and anything 
else they can get. They hang about wine shops and restaurant 
doors as well as all places where soldiers eat, awaiting the left-over 
rice and bits of fish. They learn smoking, drinking, and many other 
degrading habits. These boys and girls are sinking to a scale from 
which it will be difficult to reclaim them to decent citizenship.” 
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REVIEWS 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE FAITH. (Volume ONE, the Tam- 
baram Series.) (O.U.P. 30s. the 7 volumes.) 


This book carries further, and perhaps towards agreement, the 
controversy started by Dr. Kraemer’s book, The Christian Message in 
a Non-Christian World. It is not a report of the discussions at the 
Tambaram Conference, but a series of essays by people who were 
at it. Dr. Kraemer leads off with one reasserting his main position, 
and is followed by Professors Chao and Moses, Dr. Reichelt, Dr. 
Hogg, Missions-Direktor Hartenstein, and Professors W. M. Horton 
and H. H. Farmer. It is not a symposium, since they have mostly 
not seen each other’s contributions. 

Two of Dr. Kraemer’s main points seem to be pretty generally 
agreed on. The Christian Gospel is the assertion of an act of God 
in Christ, which is strictly sue generis, and cannot be judged by the 
standards of any general concept of “ religion.” It may be taken 
now as established that unless this is so there is no meaning in missions. 
And, secondly, to extract from the world’s religions ‘“ points of 
contact ” with Christianity and to compare them with Christian ideas 
when both are detached from their context, is to be unjust to the 
world’s religions (which are integral wholes) as well as to be untrue 
to the Gospel. 

Two crucial questions remain to be answered, and to these the 
book in the main addresses itself. (1) How, on the above supposition, 
could we know the Gospel to be true? This is the subject of Professor 
Moses’s paper. What Reason alone could not prove, the “ conse- 
quent ”’ use of Reason can confirm. This question must continue to 
be grappled with, alongside the expounding of the actual content of 
the Biblical message. (2) Granted that God is really revealed in 
Christ, is it conceivable that He has left the non-Christian world 
entirely to its own devices? Dr. Kraemer agrees with Barth that all 
religions are human attempts to guarantee man’s self-chosen values 
against the real God ; but even he hesitates to say that there are no 
traces of God’s real activity in the non-Christian systems. He records 
this question as one for future study. And for that study the experi- 
ence of spiritual fellowship with non-Christians, such as Professor 
Horton describes, will have to be admitted as evidence, as well as 
expositions of the Biblical view (but is there only one ?) and deductions 
from the Christian idea of revelation. Here Dr. Reichelt’s evidence 
is of prime importance, and we listen to his exposition of the doctrine 
of the Logos not only as a possible reconciling formula, but as coming 
from one who has solved the problem in his own person and in the 
community which he has founded. 


go REVIEWS 


This book marks a vast advance, both on the ‘* Crown of Hinduism ” 
school of thought and on the Laymen’s Commission. It could be 
used by a fairly experienced study group, e.g. among intending or 
actual missionaries. But is it not a bit odd that it should be possible 
to discuss these things at all without a single Catholic statement ? 
Apart from Dr. Kraemer’s citation of Clement, you would think 
nothing had been thought about nature and grace, or revelation and 
natural religion, between the end of the New Testament and 1932. 

T. R. Mitrorp. 


A TREASURE OF DARKNESS. By Maset Suaw. (Cheap 
Edition.) Longmans Green. 160 pp. as. 6d. 


Miss Mabel Shaw has to a rare degree the poet-prophet gift of 
vivid response to all that is about her, and of seeing right through 
to the spiritual and eternal significance of familiar objects and 
happenings. It is this quality which gave her God’s Candle-lights 
such a very wide and strong appeal ; the book was not only a charm- 
ing and vivid picture of an actual school in Africa, but a refreshment 
and stimulus to the spiritual life of the reader. 

Another and slighter book, A Treasure of Darkness (first published 
in 1936), is now appearing in a cheap edition. The scene is the 
same as that of the book just mentioned, and many will welcome the 
opportunity of revisiting it. The Treasure is a baby girl brought 
to the school as a starveling of a few days old by a desperately 
anxious father, and the book tells of her joyous childhood and growth 
in beauty of body, mind and spirit. It is typical of the writer that 
she begins her book with a simple, vivid pen-sketch of Joseph and 
Mary’s journey to Bethlehem—of the exhausted village girl finding 
rest at last in the inn-keeper’s stable and joy in the holy Birth— 
so that we may approach reverently and ‘‘ having the eyes of our 
understandings enlightened,” to watch the African girl-wife stumbling 
forward on her long journey and at last calling quietly to her husband 
that she can go no further, and lying down to die in the lonely forest, 
leaving her new-born babe to his care. 

To Miss Shaw the great truths of the Catholic Faith are intimately 
and verily proclaimed in the facts of daily life. The effect of the 
Incarnation upon the whole creation, the Communion of Saints, and 
the Resurrection of the Body, are living realities woven into the 
very warp and woof not only of her personal life but of the life of 
her children and whole school-community. Very many of the 
charming words and deeds of African Christians at Mbereshi are 
recognizable as the “good fruit” from the seed thoughts of the 
dedicated artist who tells the story. 

The book is both for children and grown-up people. It proves 
with homely clarity how dreams, hopes and fancies offered to God 
may become great realities. Honor Woo.iey 
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MEDICAL MISSIONS : Report of the Medical Commission appointed 
by the Medical Committee of the Church Missionary Society to investigate 
ihe work of the Medical Mission Auxiliary, 1939. C.M.S. Price 3d. 


‘This report has been sent to all C.M.S. missionaries for considera- 
tion and should be studied by missionaries of every society, as it is 
not only an interesting survey of the medical activities of the M.M.A., 
but is a review of the policy of medical missions in relation to Church, 
school, hospital, welfare centre and rural uplift and is, therefore, 
of outstanding importance. 

Conditions in countries overseas have undergone fundamental 
changes since the early pioneer efforts of medical missions and it 
is becoming increasingly evident that considerable changes in the 
present policy of medical missions may have to be faced in the near 
future if they are to fulfil their highest function. 

The report brings out clearly the vital need there is to make the 
medical work an integral part of the whole policy of the Society 
rather than a separate unit, as it is recognized that the Ministry of 
Healing is an essential element in the building up of the young 
Church. 

From a study of the past and present medical activities of the 
M.M.A. the conclusion is drawn that medical missionary work has 
often been unrelated to the growing Indigenous Church, for it is 
pointed out that the most rapid expansion of the latter has been 
in the rural areas, whereas medical work has barely penetrated at 
all into those regions. ‘Therefore, in order to relate Church to 
hospital, the policy in future must be one which stresses the import- 
ance of work in the villages rather than in the towns. The Commission 
recommends that the development of village work should include 
pioneer extension into villages hitherto unreached and that the 
type of work may well be of an elementary character carried out 
by church teachers who have been trained as “ medical lay evan- 
gelists.” They may form either stationary or mobile units, which 
should be supervised by a travelling doctor from a base hospital. 
If necessary, reduction of beds in existing hospitals may be approved 
so as to free hospital staff for village itinerary work. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centres should be established in 
villages in India under mission auspices, and village midwives should 
be trained in the smaller mission hospitals for work in rural 
areas. 

Extended leprosy work should also be undertaken in co-operation 
with Governments and other leprosy relief associations. 

The Commission are of the opinion that mission hospitals should 
be more alive to the importance of increasing their influence with 
local authorities by such means as the physical examination of school 
children, vaccination campaigns and so on, as such contacts help 
to gain the respect and affection of the local community. 
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The important question of the rise of nationalism in some of the 
areas of medical missionary work is also discussed, and the need 
for forethought and planning in the training of nationals, so that 
they may be fitted for positions of leadership and responsibility in 
existing hospitals, is emphasized. It is made clear that the time is 
not far distant when mission hospitals will be in the charge of nationals 
and under local control. 

The recommendations put forward by the Commission will form 
a sound working basis of policy for C.M.S. Medical Mission Auxiliary 
—a policy which may well be adopted by other societies. 

The report is worthy of careful study by all interested in medical 
missions and it is commended to them for their consideration. 


Cc. L. Houttron 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM. By Louis Goxtpinc. With 33 Mlus- 
trations. A Penguin Special. 6d. 


The Penguin and Pelican Series are rendering a real service to 
the missionary enterprise in certain of their recent “ specials,’” which 
provide for sixpence accurate and incisive information on some 
national or racial problem, concerning which it is vital that students 
of missions should have a background of elementary knowledge. 
Leaders of missionary education are looking out for and commending 
these books. The Jewish Problem should be read by all those who 
are studying the Christian approach to the Jew. Quietly, and in 
so far as we are able to check him, erring if at all on the side of under- 
statement, the author of Magnolia Street and The Five Silver Sisters 
gives a concise and wonderfully comprehensive statement of the 
origin and causes of Anti-Semitism and its varying developments 
and self-contradictions in the successive periods of the Christian era 
down to 1938. 

Mr. Golding is a novelist. This is no novel; it is history and 
sociology. But the novelist’s brilliance survives its change of direction, 
and despite the ignorance of the average reader on post New Testament 
Jewish history, he will be carried on by sheer interest, or by the 
grimness of the unfolding tragedy to the last word of the last page. 

The one reproach which can be laid at the door of the book is 
that it is out of date. It was published so long ago as November, 
1938, and the shadows and complications of the Jewish problem 
have gravely deepened since then. But there is no other book of this 
length and range which carries us even so far as a year ago 
and we must read it if we would understand the problem of the 
mass of Jewish refugees in, shall we say, Shanghai, or on the borders 
of Lithuania, or those being herded towards Lublin. 


Rut Rouse 
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THE MISSIONARY CHURCH : A Study in the Contribution of Modern 
Missions to Cicumenical Christianity. By W. Witson Casu, D.D. 
C.M.S. 326 pp. 7s. 6d. 


We owe Dr. Cash a great deal for his eloquent and striking 
description of the triumphs of the Gospel in many lands, for his 
insistence on the need of recognizing the younger Churches as 
partners, and most particularly for the stress he lays upon the import- 
ance of the Church and of worship as central to its life. Nor must 
his appeal for realizing the urgency of Re-union fall on deaf ears. 
In the mission field they care about it so much more than we do 
at home, and there is, surely, too much truth in his assertion that 
the younger Churches ‘“‘ have been amazingly patient and trustful, 
but they have waited because they believed that in the end we 
should share their aspirations. Now they are awakening to the fact 
that the majority of people in the Churches of the West are not 
interested in whether they unite or not.” It is true that they do 
not always realize the difficulties, but, on the other hand, do we 
care enough ? 

But the title of Dr. Cash’s book is not exactly an accurate index 
of its contents, for in effect it is a history of what the C.M.S. has 
done. It is true that other missions, Anglican, Free Church 
and Continental, are mentioned, but, for the most part, their 
contribution to missionary history is not clearly brought out. 
Naturally enough Dr. Cash knows the history of his own great 
Society better than any other, but such a manner of treatment in 
chapters purporting to be historical gives an unfortunately one-sided 
impression. 

Another criticism is the curious disparity of his estimate, in India 
on the one hand and in Africa on the other, of that witness to 
the Gospel which is given through medical and educational work. 
Thus on page 63 he disparages the work of missionary colleges in 
India solely by the measure of visible results. This looks like a very 
superficial judgment. A more serious criticism is the absence of clear 
theological thinking as to the meaning of the Church. Dr. Cash 
evidently believes that the Church is a divine institution and yet 
has not grasped the implications of that belief. Thus he says (p. 14) 
that “ out of the intensely personal demands of Christ . . . there 
has come the fellowship of believers,” and again (p. 208), ‘‘ The 
Church, the Body of Christ, is the fellowship of believers who have 
been born of the Spirit and knit together not merely by ties of 
organization but by the one Spirit.” The meaning appears to be 
that the fellowship of believers creates or constitutes the Church. 
He never seems to admit fully that the Church is prior to us. 

There is the same loose thinking in his use of ‘ universal ” applied 
to the Church. Dr. Cash abstains from using the terms Catholic 
and Apostolic as though rather afraid of them, and “ universal ” 
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has apparently little or no meaning for him save in the sense of world- 
wide geographical expansion. Similarly “ coecumenical ” is used in a 
sense that clamours for more precise definition. The five statements 
on p. 278 as to what the word connotes are so loose and vague 
(e.g. it connotes ‘‘ Churches that are more concerned about unity 
than about divisions’) that they constitute an unduly subjectival 
approach to the problem. 

But these criticisms must not make us overlook the inspiration of 
Dr. Cash’s splendid enthusiasm for the spread of the Gospel, nor the 
robust faith that is evident throughout his book. 

P. N. F. Youne 


A BOOK OF WORSHIP FOR VILLAGE CHURCHES. By Epwarp 
K. Zrecter. Lucknow Publishing Co. 139 pp. 

This small book, the fruit of experience in Western India, has two 
parts; the services outlined in Part II are built on the principles 
explained in Part I. Both parts will repay very careful study. 
Written for Free Church congregations, there is much that will 
be helpful to those brought up in the Anglican tradition and for 
training lay people to work among them. The author works out 
his pattern of worship from Jsazah vi, 1-8, and accordingly he uses 
the word vision for the first of the seven steps which, he says, should 
make up the complete experience of worship. Is it not rather God’s 
call to worship that most of us need, to begin with—we and the Indian 
villagers alike? The plan of the Eucharist recognizes our infirmity ; 
its most sacred moments are not at the beginning. Whatever words 
we may prefer for these steps in the whole experience, the author 
has very helpfully indicated the rhythm which there must be in 
worship—God’s initiative and our response—and he emphasizes the 
need for silence. Particularly valuable, too, are his suggestions on 
the use of the Bible. Bible creeds form part of more than one service 
(pp. 72, 80), and the antiphonal recitation of chosen passages, by 
leader and people, with impressive effect. Personally we should 
differ as to which parts should be allotted to the people, e.g. in the 
recitation of the Beatitudes, and of the Commandments; but this 
way of using the Bible cannot be too strongly recommended. 

Part II contains alternatives for daily and for Sunday worship, 
services for the Festivals of the Christian Year, and Forms for Special 
Occasions. Among these latter we were particularly impressed by 
the Services for the Planting Festival and for the Dedication of a 
Village House. 

For one phrase in this book we are specially grateful : urging the 
glorious fellowship of Christian worship the author reminds us that 
‘* We often find when we look at God that He is looking at our 
brothers.” We have never heard a better invitation to join in the 
privilege of intercessory prayer or a more inspired recognition of what 
it really is. H. MAartTINDALE 
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LEARNING WISDOM: Fifty Years of the Student Christian Move- 
ment. By Eric Fenn. as. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement 
Press. 


The last days of October, 1939, should have seen the Jubilee of 
the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland 
celebrated at a Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
by meetings in all university centres. That Jubilee has gone 
by uncelebrated in the way its leaders dreamed. All the more is 
the Movement to be congratulated that the inner meaning of the 
Movement’s history has been traced out for us brilliantly and 
incisively in this brief volume by the Assistant Religious Director of 


_ the B.B.C., for years a secretary of the S.C.M. It is not a history 


in the usual sense of that word: it is rather the philosophy of the 
Movement. The present General Secretary has said that Eric 
Fenn’s volume is the St. John’s Gospel of the Movement as over against 
the synoptics of Canon Tatlow’s monumental History of the Student 
Christian Movement. 

Why does the study of the meaning of this Movement matter to 
the Church at this time? Because this war, like that of 1914-1918, 
means a vast call on the spiritual resources of the Universities no 
less than on their intellectual and material resources: the S.C.M. 
counted then and counts now amongst these spiritual resources. 
The World’s Student Christian Federation, which gathers together 
all the National Student Christian Movements, came out of the 
last war without the withdrawal of anyone of its national members, 
and with scarcely an exception each national movement had grown 
and extended its influence during the time of testing. The Movement 
needs the prayers of the Church that in this respect at least, history 
may repeat itself. 

Why in particular should the friends of missions read this book ? 
To discover why it is that the S.C.M. sprang out of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union ; has called thousands of students into 
the service of the Church through the missionary societies, has 


_ produced from its ranks a considerable majority of the secretaries 


on the staff of the Mission Houses ; invented all the modern methods 
of missionary study; and without any question was responsible 
largely for the tremendous emphasis laid to-day on the upbuilding 
of the younger:churches as the aim of the missionary enterprise. 


_ Let us learn to pray that the S.C.M. may be led by the Grace of 


God into yet deeper service for missions, and that its missionary and 
international vision may not be dimmed. 

The chapters on ‘‘ The Fabric of the World, The Movement 
and Society,” and on ‘‘ The House of Wisdom, the Movement and 
the Church,” are of peculiar interest. 

RutH Rouse 
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FROM THE MAGAZINES 


LE BULLETIN DES MISSIONS, 1939 (ii). Is the monastic life 
practicable for a missionary in the heart of Africa? The Abbé Neve 
shows that it is not only practicable but actual, and further that in 
some important respects the monk finds his fulfilment in such apostle- 
ship. There is an article on S. Willibrord, whose twelfth centenary — 
has just been celebrated—and not only by the Roman Catholic 
Church ! He has been called the Apostle of the Frisians, but he 
exercised a roving commission over other lands as well; this habit 
of “ peregrination,” indeed, was characteristic of Irish and Anglo- — 
Saxon missionaries, such as St. Columba and St. Boniface, who even 
sought to be homeless as an offering to God. The efforts of the 
‘“‘ Medical Missionaries of Mary ”’ show what these trained women 
living under rule are doing to reduce the terrible infant mortality 
in tropical Africa (in some parts of which it rises to 50 per cent.). 
A sort of preliminary towards a native African religious art is illus- 
trated by the drawings of the Rev. F. Van den Houdt, a Scheutist 
Father in the Lower Congo. 


LE BULLETIN DES MISSIONS SUPPLEMENT (October, 1939). 
Pius XI, the “‘ Mission Pope,” in his Encyclical Rerum Ecclesia, 
called on the Contemplative Orders to introduce the life of disciplined 
prayer for the conversion of the heathen, and this, especially, in the 
mission field itself. He anticipated that the heathen, who are natur- 
ally inclined to solitude, prayer and contemplation, would be attracted 
by, and won to, the same activity. That was in 1926. It was 
precisely this work which the Abbé of St. André had inaugurated 
some few months previously. He had found his inspiration in the 
life of St. Therése of the Infant Jesus, the Carmelite of Lisieux. The 
present issue of the Supplement to the Bulletin traces the really 
amazing progress of this activity of missionary contemplation, the 
Work par excellence. Since the Encyclical some eighty conventual 
houses have been established at the front itself; while at the base 
783 community branches have undertaken to back up the front line 
effort with sacrificial prayers. There is. an article on Contem- 
plation in India, the writer of which goes so far as to suggest that — 
the Vedas and Upanishads might be stripped of their polytheism and — 
pantheisms and incorporated into the Christian revelation. Dr. 
Kraemer would not agree ! 


Reviews are contributed by the Rev. T. R. Milford, Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford ; Miss Honor Woolley, missionary in the diocese of 
Calcutta ; Miss C. L. Houlton, C.B.E., M.D., Secretary, Medical 
Missions, S.P.G. ; Miss Ruth Rouse, President, World’s Y.W.C.A. ; 
the Rev. P. N. F. Young, Vicar of St. Augustin’s, Bournemouth, 
formerly a mission priest and chaplain in the diocese of Lahore ; 
Miss Martindale, missionary in the diocese of Nasik. 


